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Correspondence 





GI Life in Germany 


Eprror: Mail call is especially welcome on 
the days AMenica arrives from the States. 

We are stationed in Germany with the 
U. S. Army. The recent article written by 
Lt. Raymond A. Schroth Jr. (3/9) was of 
special interest to us. He has managed to 
put into words some of the things which 
we have found difficult to explain to the 
folks at home. 

We feel that his remarks on “round-robin 
stealing,” “scrounging paint,” trips to Graf- 
enwohr, guard duty and field training 
show a good understanding of the lot of 
the GI in Europe. 

Pre RicuHarp E. REED 
Prc Joun P. Bozzone 
APO, New York, N. Y. 


Favors and Votes 


Epiror: I wholeheartedly agree with 
Charles F. Russ Jr. in his “Precinct Poli- 
tics’ (Am. 4/3) when he indicates that 
there is considerable cleaning up to be done 
in this field. I would, however, violently 
take issue with him when he indicates that 
the types of “favors” which the precinct 
politician dispenses are of an illegal or 
extralegal nature. As one who has engaged 
in politics at this level, I know that many 
legitimate favors can be done for those who 
request them. 

I must also disagree with Mr. Russ when 
he states that if patronage is eliminated, 
the millennium will have arrived. Merely 
because one evil is eliminated there is no 
guarantee that a healthy condition will en- 
ter. the vacuum. 

I believe that as long as we have demo- 
cratic processes, there will always be those 
who assist others in the day-to-day dealings 
with government, and they will attempt to 
influence the recipients of their favors at 
election time. But remember, no one points 
a gun at the head of a voter while he is in 
the election booth. 

Francis X. GALLAGHER 
Baltimore, Md. 


Educated Women 


Eprror: The problem of the educated 
Catholic woman as stated in Rev. Joseph H. 
Fichter, S.J.’s article, “Educated Catholic 
Women” (Am. 4/20), may be substantially 
as he says; however, it is not the whole 
story. Too many Catholic college graduates 
are active in their parishes to. let Fr. 
Fichter’s generalizations go unchallenged. 
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The defense is simple. The educated 
Catholic woman does necessary parish jobs, 
motivated by the knowledge that she does 
them for God, not just for a pastor. . . . Per- 
sonally I know Catholic college women 
presently engaged in [parish works]. 

Undoubtedly many educated Catholic 
women are guilty of some or all of the short- 
comings listed by Fr. Fichter. Nevertheless, 
such a blanket indictment is discouraging 
to those women who are trying to put 
family and home first, parish second and 
other activities later. 

As a final footnote may I ask—how are 
the educated Catholic men doing in the 
parishes? 

(Miss) Patricia A. Hiccins 
Chestnut Hill College Alumnae 
Newark, N. J. 


Eprror: I am happily married to.an edu- 
cated Catholic woman who may or may not 
fall within the median of Fr. Fichter’s 
sample but who seems, nevertheless, 
familiar with the “best techniques of anal- 
ysis and criticism.” 

My basic problem with Fr. Fichter’s 
article was confusion as to which educated 
Catholic woman he was discussing. She is a 
college graduate, very “mobile” (residen- 
tially and socially), for the most part aloof 
from parish activities and a partner in a 
“status-seeking” union. But are these char- 
acterizations intended to apply to the class 
of ’06 as well as of 56? Apparently not, 
since she is a “new woman.” 

However, if the younger educated Cath- 
olic woman is the subject of analysis, 
should not a relevant social study, however 
brief, evaluate, or at least acknowledge, 
the impact of mothering young children on 
the time available for pitching in at the 
parish? For with all her labor-saving gadz- 
ets, the typical younger, educated Catholic 
woman must still spend most of her time 
at home. At the very least the toddling and 
crawling offspring must be kept from fall- 
ing into the washer, the dryer, etc. 

Patrick O’BRIEN 
Wilmette, IIl. 


Eprror: Re “Educated Catholic Women.” 
“Snobbish Women” would have more aptly 
described what Fr. Fichter had in mind. In 
defense, the following: 

1. Is Fr. Fichter certain he interpreted 
his polls correctly? Since when are all 
Catholic college freshmen materialists? 
What would a poll of graduates show? I 
have witnessed more faith in young women 
than this! (Continued on next page) 
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Current Comment 





UN Head Visits Pope 


The 45-minute audience accorded by 
Pius XII to UN Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold on April 30 was both 
appropriate and useful. No one can deny 
the major role the present Holy Father 
has played in the cause of world peace. 
His services entitle him to at least a 
courtesy call by the chief administrative 
officer of the United Nations. But the 
historic interest of the Holy See in the 
Holy Places entitles him to more than 
courtesy. Pius XII’s concern for the 
safety of Jerusalem gives him a legiti- 
mate claim to be consulted at a time 
when the Middle East appears to be on 
the verge of chaos. 

Furthermore, the uneasiness of the 
whole world in the face of atomic war- 
fare is another reason why the Pope 
should be heard in the international 
forum. At an hour of great decision, such 
as the present, the Roman Pontiff has 
a natural role as guide. 

We hope that persons who object to 
the visit of Dag Hammarskjold to the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church 
will at least give the Secretary General 
credit for doing all he can to achieve 
UN objectives. If anything, we should 
express surprise that such a visit has 
been so long delayed. The cause of 
peace cannot but gain from the historic 
initiative of the Secretary General. 


Suez Canal Terms 


The “trial” acceptance of Egypt's 
Suez Canal terms, announced in the UN 
by U. S. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, brings us back full circle to July, 
1956 and the nationalization of the 
waterway by Egyptian President Nas- 
ser. An article in AMERICA at that time 
pointed out that the legal case against 
Egypt’s action—in terms of the 1888 
Convention governing free access to the 
canal—was weak (8/11/56, p. 443). It 
also pointed out that the economies of 
the maritime nations of the world would 
henceforth depend on the whims of a 
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nationalistic demagog. After almost a 
year of dispute, climaxed by the Anglo- 
French misadventure of last November, 
the Egyptian dictator still controls the 
waterway and to that extent the econo- 
mies of the user nations. 

Taken at its face value, the declara- 
tion of April 24, setting forth the condi- 
tions under which Egypt will operate 
the Suez Canal, is not too bad. Egypt 
will put aside 25 per cent of her royal- 
ties for canal improvement. She has 
agreed to arbitrate disputes and abide 
by decisions of the International Court 
of Justice. She will “welcome and en- 
courage” cooperation between the Suez 
Canal Authority and shipping interests. 

Nevertheless, the lack of provision 
“for organized and systematic coopera- 
tion between Egypt and the users,” 
noted by Mr. Lodge in his criticism of 
the Egyptian declaration, leaves the 
future of the waterway uncertain. It 
would pay the West to press on with 
proposals for the construction of new 
Middle East pipelines and super-tankers. 
We must be as independent as possible 
of the man in Cairo. 


Refugee Era Ending 


New York’s Gov, Averell Harriman 
timed his speech skilfully and dramati- 
cally. Addressing the New York State 
Committee on Refugees on April 29, he 
was able to point (figuratively) from 
Manhattan’s Hotel Commodore to the 
city’s harbor, to which on the following 
day the Navy transport General W. C. 
Langfitt delivered its last cargo of hope 
to the New World. Since July, 1955, the 
ship, under charter to the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migra- 
tion, has made 26 crossings and brought 
31,716 refugees to the United States. 

Gov. Harriman saw in this unhappy 
last delivery the natural consequence of 
President Eisenhower’s “weakness” in 
pressing for an energetic immigration 
program. The Refugee Act of 1953 ex- 
pired on Dec. 31; the emergency pro- 
gram under which the Hungarian refu- 


gees were admitted after October of 
last year has been slowed to a stand- 
still, mainly on unfounded suspicions 
that “many” Communists have been 
smuggled in. Now we are reverting to 
the old and inequitable quota system. 
Gov. Harriman is right in saying that 
our interest in refugees has effectively 
broken down. He is wrong, however, in 
attributing the failure to the President. 
Mr. Eisenhower has pleaded with Con- 
gress time and again to liberalize the 
system. It is public opinion that has 
failed. If the members of Congress who 
block liberalization of our immigration 
policies were jogged by the pressure of 
national feeling, they would take heed. 


Tip for Senator McClellan 


With 30,000 letters on file, the 
McClellan committee needs sugges- 
tions the way the New York Yankees 
need a catcher who can hit the long 
ball. However, just to be in the swim 
of things we send along two modest 
proposals. 

The first is that the committee dig 
around a little in the relationship be- 
tween union leaders and the insurance 
business. Welfare and pension funds 
have become very big business, and 
the insurance people naturally want 
their share of it. In going after this 
business in the pattern of competitive 
enterprise, has there been any skul- 
duggery? In plain words, have some 
insurance agents and companies offered 
union leaders any material inducement 
to place welfare and pension policies 
with them rather than with their com- 
petitors? 

The second proposal hinges on the 
first. If such an investigation should 
uncover evidence of commercial brib- 
ery, we suggest that the committee 
sponsor a simple amendment to Sec- 
tion 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act. That 
section makes it a misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by a maximum fine of $10,000 


_ or a year in jail, or both, for an em- 


ployer to pay a representative of his 
employes any money or other thing 
of value. A union leader who accepts 
a payment of this kind from an em- 
ployer is guilty of the same misdemean- 
or and is liable to the same penalty. 
We recommend, therefore, that this 
section be expanded to apply to insur- 
ance companies and agencies and the 
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union leaders with whom they do busi- 
ness. 

Though this amendment amounts to 
only a simple change in the law, its 
repercussions might be far-reaching. 
Last year insurance companies adminis- 
tered 21,000 pension plans, with re- 
serves at year-end of $12.2 billion. They 
took in during 1956 almost a billion and 
one-half in premiums. That is a lot of 
money—and a lot of temptation. 


Self-Policing of Smut 


Public opinion to the contrary, it 
is by no means only Catholic and other 
religious organizations that are worried 


over the prevalence of suggestive maga- 
zines on the newsstands. Purely civic 
groups, too, view the rising tide with 
alarm. 

Last month the membership of 
the Bureau of Independent Publishers 
and Distributors, which includes 16 
publishers, 850 wholesalers and 110 re- 
tailers, has been circularized by H. H. 
Oschay, chairman of the “regulating 
committee,” with a view to help the 
organization “face or avert possible law 
enforcement action.” 

This industry is obviously not much 
concerned with the moral problem 
posed by salacious material on the 
country’s newsstands. It seeks simply 
to save its own neck, for the handwrit- 





ing is on the wall. Regulation will come, 
People’s patience is running out. Mr. 
Oschay optimistically states that only 
“about fifty” objectionable magazines 
are on the newsstands and, of course, 
“the great majority of these are not dis- 
tributed by this organization.” How 
does his organization propose to control 
the publishers, wholesalers and retail 
merchants who are not members? 
Schemes like this one sound promis- 
ing, but they have a way of petering out, 
The significance of the proposal is the 
open recognition it gives to a bad situ- 
ation and the attention it calls to mount- 
ing public opinion. Even the industry 
admits “the worsening situation during 
the past year.” Protest—even organized 














—Tax Relief for Professional Men 


Ever more frequently, employers and employes 
are entering into insurance arrangements under 
which both parties pay a designated amount into 
a fund which bears interest and in due course 
provides an annuity to the retired employe. Even 
our dreadfully underpaid college professors par- 
ticipate at some universities in retirement plans 
to which the institution and the professor each 
contribute annually five per cent of the latter’s 
salary. This contribution is deductible as a busi- 
ness expense to the employer and is non-taxable 
to the employe—until, of course, he actually be- 
gins to receive income from the plan. 

While some 20 million American employes share 
in various plans like this, the 10 million self-em- 
ployed persons in America have no such benefits. 
The absence of a pension plan is especially dis- 
advantageous to self-employed physicians and 
lawyers, whose income begins relatively late in 
life, rises to a peak rather quickly and then tends 
to decline. These individuals must pay high 
Federal income taxes on their peak income in the 
years when it is received, with no possibility of 
investing ten per cent of it annually in a tax-ex- 
empt pension plan. 

To achieve the same tax status for the nation’s 
self-employed as for those who are employed by 
others, Reps. Eugene J. Keogh (D., N. Y.) and 
Thomas A. Jenkins (R., Ohio) have introduced 
H.R. 9 and 10. These proposals would allow every 
self-employed individual to place ten per cent or 
$5,000 (whichever is less) of his annual income 
in an approved trust fund and have this sum tax- 
free until withdrawn. There would be a lifetime 
maximum contribution of $100,000 and some 





Fr. Drinan, s.j., dean of the Boston College Law 
School, is a corresponding editor of AMERICA. 





special concessions for those who are over the 
age of 55 when they begin to contribute to a pen- 
sion plan. 

The American Medical Association and the 
American Bar Association, along with many other 
professional groups, have gone on record in favor 
of the Jenkins-Keogh bills. These organizations 
feel that there is a serious inequity in our present 
tax laws, in that self-employed persons cannot 
establish retirement savings programs that will 
enjoy the same tax exemption as qualified plans 
established by employers for employes. 

Indeed every one seems to be in favor of the 
Jenkins-Keogh proposals except the U. S. Treasury 
Department. In its drive for all available funds, 
the Treasury is understandably reluctant to bless 
a scheme which, according to various estimates, 
will cost the Government from $100 million to $320 
million a year in revenue. Treasury officials have 
admitted, however, the tax disadvantages of the 
self-employed under existing law. 

President Eisenhower in his 1952 campaign 
stated that the self-employed had been “forgot- 
ten” and pledged his support to legislation that 
would allow “a reasonable tax deduction for money 
put aside by them for their own savings.” 

In May, 1956 England abolished the discrimina- 
tion against the self-employed by allowing such 
persons to contribute annually ten per cent of their 
income (but not more than £500 each year) to a 
tax-exempt retirement fund. Self-employed phar- 
macists, architects, physicians, dentists, accountants 
and many similar groups in this country are seek- 
ing from our Government the privilege accorded 
to their opposite numbers in England. Their re- 
quest deserves our sympathetic consideration; the 
principle behind the Jenkins-Keogh proposal 
merits endorsement. Rosert F,, Drinan 
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protest—seems the only recourse in the 
face of lagging and ineffectual legal 
restriction. 


New York’s Puerto Ricans 


p>A long campaign by the Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists (ACTU) 
in New York to help Puerto Rican work- 
ers vindicate their rights against 
crooked union bosses made substantial 
headway in recent weeks. (The New 
York situation was described by Nor- 
man de Weaver in our issue of Aug. 6, 
1955.) Vice President Fred A. Ammond 
of the Retail Clerks International Asso- 
ciation came to New York from Chi- 
cago, at the order of international 
president James A. Suffridge, in order 
to conduct a clean-up. Mr. Ammond 
suspended the RCIA regional director 
for the metropolitan area and all the 
officers of eight city locals. The regional 
director resigned rather than face in- 
vestigation by the international. Mean- 
while New York County’s district attor- 
ney, Frank S. Hogan, is actively inter- 
esting himself in the affair. 


p>To care for the spiritual interests 
of its swelling Puerto Rican population, 
the Archdiocese of New York has now 
150 Spanish-speaking priests; and has 
made Spanish-speaking priests available 
at more than 70 churches in the city 
of New York. 


Msgr. Joseph F. Connolly, coordi- 
nator of Spanish Catholic Action for the 
archdiocese, will be honored this month 
by the ACTU with its Quadragesimo 
Anno Medal, for his contribution to the 
cause of Christian social justice. 


State Department Cuts 


The Foreign Service, that is, the corps 
of career men in our State Department, 
was hard hit by security investigations 
a few years back. Only now is “State” 
beginning to see results from its efforts 
to restore morale and build up recruit- 
ment. Last December, out of 7,635 who 
applied, 5,194 candidates took the 
written examinations for entry into the 
Foreign Service. In the tests of June 
preceding, only 3,131 took the examina- 
tion out of 4,960 who applied. This 
indicates an encouraging upswing of 
interest, 

Prospects are therefore good that the 
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conduct of our foreign relations will be 
in efficient and loyal hands. But one 
swallow does not make a summer. The 
Congress, which exhibited commend- 
able zeal in investigating undesirable 
elements in the Foreign Service, is not 
manifesting equal solicitude when it 
comes to backing the State Depart- 
ment’s modernization program. 

On April 30, Secretary John Foster 
Dulles had to appear before a Senate 
appropriations subcommittee to plead 
for the restoration of $29,228,000 cut 
by the House from the department’s 
requested budget. This sum was des- 
tined principally to carry through the 
program for strengthening our diplo- 
matic staff. By lopping off this item, 
Congress was in effect handicapping 
efforts to improve the Foreign Service. 

It is men who must make (and exe- 
cute) foreign policy. Obviously, they 
must be well-trained. What kind of 
economy is it that treats lightly the 
preparation of our diplomatic personnel? 


Catholic Press Survey 


Naturally, most Catholics read only 
one diocesan weekly, their own, Thus 
they have no opportunity to judge how 
their newspaper compares with other 
Catholic organs in the treatment of 
important issues. In her article in this 
issue, Mrs. Norma Krause Herzfeld 
gives our readers a cross-section of 
diocesan-press editorial opinion on one 
major world event. We think that read- 
ers will find in her survey a number of 
facts to stimulate reflection on the wide 
difference of opinion that can exist 
among Catholics. 

Together with her conclusions, Mrs. 
Herzfeld gives her conviction that the 
way the press reacted to the Hungarian 
crisis showed that the Catholic press 
is by no means indifferent to internation- 
al problems. She proved the same point 
with another survey in the April issue 
of CAIP News. In that instance the au- 
thor of our article chose the coverage 
accorded the annual meeting of the 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace. This meeting took place in No- 
vember, 1956 and featured a significant 
address by U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
missioner Thomas E, Murray. 

We learn from CAIP News that re- 
porting on the;conference was best in 
the Northeast. In this region, 13 of the 


17 weeklies consulted averaged 38 
inches per paper. Coverage was almost 
as good in the Midwest. Here, 13 out 
of 15 averaged 27 inches per paper. 
Though there was less coverage in the 
South and the West, Mrs. Herzfeld con- 
cluded that on the whole the CAIP 
story fared well with the editors. The 
diocesan press is by no means so isola- 
tionist as is sometimes asserted. 


Money Remains Tight 


On the eve of the annual meeting of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce last 
week in Washington, retiring President 
John S. Coleman gave the back of his 
hand to the Federal Reserve Board and 
its tight-money policy. The rising price 
level, he told reporters, “doesn’t look 
like inflation; it looks like an ever grow- 
ing economy.” 

Though not without interest as a re- 
flection of much business sentiment, Mr. 
Coleman’s observation was largely acad- 
emic. Several days earlier the Federal 
Reserve Board had decided that this was 
no time to ease controls over credit. 
While soft spots in the economy were 
visible to the naked eye—notably in 
home-building and automobiles—FRB 
Chairman William McC. Martin and his 
colleagues could see nothing ahead but 
continued pressure on prices. Actually, 
they didn’t have to look much further 
than the latest Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics report on consumer prices. On April 
23 BLS announced that between mid- 
February and mid-March its price index 
rose two-tenths of a per cent to a new 
record high. That marked the seventh 
successive monthly rise in the index and 
left it 3.7 per cent higher than a year 
ago. 
Behind the Fed’s tough policy lies 
the hope that a continued monetary’ 
squeeze will force industry to trim prices 
in order to spur sales. Board officials 
are convinced 1) that industry can 
afford to reduce prices, and 2) that 
lower prices will lay a solid foundation 
for further economic advance, The dif- 
ficulty is, of course, that industry is just 
as allergic to price cuts as workers are 
to wage cuts. In a gently rising price 
level it tends to see, with Mr. Coleman, 
not a menace to prosperity, but a prom- 
ise of its persistence. That is one of the 
factors which make Government control 
of inflation so difficult. 
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Strange Doings in Washington: II 


Last week I dwelt on some recent diplomatic appoint- 
ments which struck Washington as strange. I might also 
have mentioned that of James P. Richards, former Con- 
gressman from South Carolina, to go to the Near East 
and “sell,” Madison-Avenue style, the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine to the Arab states. 

It is not known that Mr. Richards spoke Arabic or had 
any first-hand knowledge of the devious Arab character. 
So he had but a limited success: he gathered in some 
states that were already “sold” on the idea, largely 
through the patient work of our career envoys already 
there. With the three that counted, Egypt, Syria and 
Jordan, he got nowhere; and Sudan, which he visited, 
turned him down flatly. His score was not high. 

I might also have mentioned that it is common prac- 
tice to rotate career envoys regularly. Thus Jefferson 
Caffery had tours of duty as Minister or Ambassador in 
E] Salvador, Colombia and Cuba, before going to Paris 
and later to Egypt. Once in a while even non-career men 
are rotated. 

But with the “great” positions in Europe—London, 
Paris, Bonn, Rome, etc.—filled by “political” appointees 
lacking experience, a new pattern, or rather, a reversion 
to an old one, may now be discerned. From the older 
Roosevelt on, the real diplomatic business was carried 


Underscorings 





on here in Washington, between the State Department 
and the resident envoys from the various countries. The 
results were thereupon cabled to our envoys abroad, for 
their information. 

As a consequence of this practice, the great and [esser 
powers kept their top-flight diplomats here, where the 
job was being done. The list of these men is illustrious, 
from Jusserand and Bryce on down through the years, 
It would seem the part of wisdom to do the same under 
present circumstances. 

This is not an ideal situation, of course, but as long as 
a jealous Congress refuses to allow the imaginary 


“striped-pants” crowd enough money to hold up their f 
end as against the generous allowances of all but the | 


poorest countries, we will continue to send to crucial 
spots wealthy men, party hacks and plain dilettanti. Con- 
gress has made one concession: having seen at first hand 


the pitiful quarters of our missions in the great capitals, _ 
it has grudgingly allowed money to build or lease em- — 


bassies worthy of a great international power. 

This Administration has made a good start in enticing 
brilliant men and women to the foreign career service, 
and is seeing that they get training in usage, languages 
and area history. These young people, and their spouses, 
are under no illusions about the long, hard road as clerks, 
third, second and first secretaries or counsels of embassy, 
They have to be truly dedicated people. Advancement 
is always there, but as long as the top prizes are denied 
them, they may in the end defect to international oil 
companies, Singer Sewing Machines or Coca Cola, Int. 
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REV. DANIEL DARGAN, S.J., of Dub- 
lin, one of the directors of the Pioneer 
Total Abstinence Association of the 
Sacred Heart, will shortly visit the 
United States and Canada to speak 


4 days. 


bered 504, including 7 bishops, Reli- 
gious numbered 87, from 27 orders and 
congregations. Retreats were of 8, 5 or 


Ave., Chicago 43, June 24-Aug. 2.... 
Christian Vacation Weeks; Carmelite 
Retreat House, Hamilton, Mass.; July 
and August, 


p> FINALS of the sixth annual National 





about the association. Founded in 1889 
by the Irish Jesuit Fr. James A. Cullen, 
the “Pioneers” have now a half-million 
members in Ireland and many thou- 
sands in other parts of the world. They 
pledge themselves to total abstinence 
for life from all alcoholic beverages, 
from a motive of reparation to the 
Sacred Heart. Pioneer headquarters is 
at 27 Upper Sherrard St., Dublin, Ire- 
land. 


p> CLERGY RETREATS at the Sacred 
Heart Retreat House, Auriesville, N. Y., 
totaled 30 in the 1956 season, and 
were attended by 591 retreatants. Di- 
ocesan clergy from 61 dioceses num- 
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THE FIRST NUMBER of Manuscripta 
was published recently by the St. Louis 
University Library. To appear three 
times a year, it is meant as a periodi- 
cal of general usefulness to research 
students. It will also devote special 
attention to research dealing with the 
microfilm library of documents in the 
Vatican Library which has been spon- 
sored at the university by the Knights 
of Columbus ($4 per year; single issue, 
$1.50). 


p>SUMMER OCCASIONS. Workshop 
in American Urban Living; Graduate 
School, John Carroll University, Cleve- 
land 18, Ohio, June 17-July 12; scholar- 


Catholic Forensic League tournament 


will be held May 16-18 at Cardinal | 
Dougherty High School, Philadelphia. | 
Full or partial scholarships have been © 
offered to the finalists by 18 Catholic | 


colleges and universities. 


pA WORKSHOP IN SPANISH will 


be offered in June and July by the Cath- 
olic University of Puerto Rico in coop- 


eration with Georgetown University’s | 


Institute of Languages and Linguistics. 
The total cost of the two-months’ ses- 
sions, for students from the New York 
area, should be about $500. For infor- 
mation write the registrar of the uni- 
versity at Ponce, P. R. C& 
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Editorials 


Murray Should Stay 


We feel sure that President Eisenhower, despite the ap- 
parent abruptness of his remark at an April 17 news con- 
ference, is not going to brush aside the extraordinary 
written appeal of 11 of the 18 members of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy. These 
legislators asked the President to reappoint Thomas E. 
Murray to the Atomic Energy Commission when his 
term expires June 30. The President told a reporter he 
had not seen the letter and that executive appointments 
were his responsibility. No one will quarrel with the 
President on that, but if in the exercise of that respon- 
sibility he fails to give very serious thought to Mr. 
Murray’s reappointment, somebody has evidently failed 
to brief him on a matter of immense concern to the na- 
tion in the tortured realm of nuclear affairs. This Review 
goes along with the estimate of Rep. John W. McCor- 
mack, House Democratic leader, who said April 18 that 
there would be “joy and happiness in the Kremlin” if 
the President fails to keep Mr. Murray in the AEC. In- 
deed the Kremlin must recognize the cogency of Mr. 
Murray’s constant plea for “rational” nuclear defense. 
We have enough big bombs, he says. Prepare rather for 
the needs of Soviet-inspired limited war, where we shall 
have to defend ourselves and our allies with a stockpile 
of “small” atomic tactical weapons. 

What lies behind the seeming coldness of the Presi- 
dent to Mr. Murray's reappointment? Warren Unna, 
AEC reporter for the Washington Post, gives some of the 
background in a May Atlantic article, “Dissension in the 
AEC.” He writes: 


Although Murray is anxious to remain on the Com- 
mission, few people in Washington think that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will reappoint him to another 
five-year term, or that [Admiral Lewis L.] Strauss 


[AEC chairman] would tolerate it even if the Presi- 
dent should get such a notion. Murray has been the 
only Commissioner to speak out whenever he is 
persuaded something alien to the public interest is 
going on behind the AEC’s secrecy-protected doors. . 


Reporter Unna concludes that “once dissenter Murray 
passes from the atomic scene, the healthy give-and-take 
in determining AEC policy will pass with him.” 

If there was ever a time when give-and-take was 
needed in the crucial area of U. S. plans for nuclear de- 
fense and deterrence, it is now. Policies for the defense 
of the free world against Soviet aggression are doomed 
to be worked out in a charged atmosphere of propa- 
ganda, economic pressures and world-wide fear of nu- 
clear hazards. Typical of the dark clouds of uncertainty 
which loom over all discussions of the H-bomb are the 
openly contradictory estimates of the dangers of radia- 
tion issued in late April by missionary Albert Schweitzer 
and AEC chemist Willard F. Libby. People want to know 
where the truth lies. They will be a lot more likely to 
find out if Thomas E. Murray is on the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Mr. Murray may. or may not be reappointed when his 
term expires this June. If he is, we can confidently expect 
him to continue the profound public statements he has 
regularly issued. (See “Morality and Security—The 
Forgotten Equation” in AMErica, 12/1/56, pp. 258-262. ) 
If he fails of reappointment, he has left one final sum- 
mary of his balanced, nonpartisan thinking on atomic 
matters in the May 6 issue of Life magazine. In our 
opinion this essay makes more sense than anything we 
have yet read on our contemporary nuclear dilemma. 
Its author should stay on the Commission. This is no 
partisan plea. Like the Life article, it just makes sense. 


Laws Against Union Abuses 


If one had to characterize in a single word the state- 
ment on labor racketeering issued by President Eisen- 
hower on April 25, perhaps “cautious” would be as 
exact as any. The President obviously feels that it is 
much too early in the McClellan committee probe to be 
thinking in terms of sweeping and definitive legislative 
reforms. In fact, he is not at all certain that legislation 
is the best answer to every species of trade-union de- 
linquency uncovered by Senator McClellan and his in- 
vestigators. Each situation, the President said, must be 
carefully studied in order to prescribe the proper 
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remedy. In some cases the best answer might lie in vol- 
untary action by the unions themselves; in others, in 
more effective law enforcement; in still others, in addi- 
tional Federal or State legislation. 

For the present, Mr. Eisenhower asked Congress for 
only a single new law—a law requiring registration and 
disclosure of all welfare and pension funds. In addition, 
as Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell told the press 
immediately after the release of the President’s state- 
ment, the Administration wanted authority to make pub- 
lic the financial statements which unions are obliged 
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under the Taft-Hartley Act to file with the Labor De- 
partment. 

To some, this may seem like an inadequate and too 
leisurely approach to a grave and instant problem. As 
if anticipating this objection, the President suggested in 
the following paragraph several reasons for proceeding 
carefully and deliberately: 

Corruption on the part of a few should not ob- 
scure the fact that the vast majority of those con- 
nected with organized labor are decent and honest 
Americans and that responsible labor leadership is 
moving speedily toward protecting their members 
from any such abuses, as far as their means permit. 
The American labor movement must be free to pur- 
sue efforts to achieve social and economic gains 
which in the past have benefited the nation as a 
whole. 

Mr. Eisenhower wants to make sure, in other words, that 
any restrictive action the Federal Government may take 
in the labor field will help unions to discharge their 
responsibilities and not make it impossible or unneces- 
sarily difficult for them to do so. 

Secretary Mitchell spelled this out more bluntly when 
he warned against precipitate action “impelled by the 
hysteria of the moment to secure punitive legislation 





aimed at undermining or weakening the general body of 
organized labor.” Statements made by the Secretary in 
the past suggest that among the “headlong” actions he 
fears and opposes are demands to outlaw all types of 


union security on a national scale and to expose organ- * | 


ized labor to the full force of the antitrust laws. 

The Administration’s approach to the “abomination” 
of labor racketeering—the apt characterization is the 
President’s—will commend itself to all those who believe, 
as we do, that free collective bargaining is essential to 
the well-being of a democratic industrial society, and 
that strong unions are essential to free collective bar- 
gaining. Some Federal regulation of labor, as of busi- 
ness, is necessary to safeguard the general welfare, as 
well as to protect the rights of individual workers and 
businessmen. Actually, over the past decade the role of 
Government in industrial relations has grown consider- 
ably. Now some further expansion is inevitable. The 
President and his Labor Secretary seem to be warning 
Congress that this process, however necessary it may 
be, is not without risks to free collective bargaining. 
Unwise or excessive regulation of unions can pave the 
way for Government control. And that could be just as 
harmful for management as it is for the unions them- 
selves. 


Breathing Space for Jordan 


By April 28 the odds on troubled Jordan’s survival as an 
independent country had shifted sharply in favor of the 
little kingdom. Throughout the previous week King 
Hussein, by a series of dramatic moves, had tightened 
his grip on his throne. He formed a new Cabinet purged 
completely of anti-Western and leftist elements; im- 
posed martial law on the country and a stringent curfew 
on the populace; dissolved all political parties; rounded 
up for. trial some 600 mob leaders and Communist sym- 
pathizers. 

But that was not all. Faced with the possible dissolu- 
tion of his kingdom, Hussein was shrewd enough to utter 
the code word which sent the United States 6th Fleet 
steaming eastward from its Mediterranean base at 
Cannes. Once the King placed full responsibility for 
Jordan’s crisis on “international communism and its fol- 
lowers,” Washington acted on cue. 

This seems a fairly uncomplicated explanation of what 
happened in Jordan these past few weeks. The situation, 
however, is far from simple. A mere factual rundown of 
events leaves these questions unanswered. Why should 
seemingly insignificant little Jordan loom so large in the 
eyes of the United States? How does Washington justify 
its readiness to employ armed force under the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine—which, for domestic reasons, Jordan 
must officially reject—when there has as yet been no in- 
dication of any overt Communist aggression in the 
Middle East? 

What we are witnessing in Jordan is a classic example 
of how easily the Soviet Union can acquire a cluster of 
satellites in a strategic area of the world unless there is 
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a strong hand to check the maneuver. Had Jordan’s 
present Government fallen as a result of the subversion 
abetted by Egypt and Syria, as almost happened on 
April 14, a leftist, Moscow-sympathizing regime would 
inevitably have taken over. Egypt is already accepting 
arms from Moscow. Syria’s Government is tinged a deep 
pink, at least by association. Tie the three together in 
an alliance and Soviet influence sits firmly astride the 
land bridge connecting Asia and Africa. 

The possibility of a Soviet-oriented bloc in the geo- 
graphical center of the Middle East has forced us to 
broaden our concept of what constitutes the “threat of 
international communism.” There is no--Communist- 
dominated Government in the Middle East. Neverthe- 
less, Egypt and Syria, albeit unwittingly, are doing the 
work of the Soviet Union. Were these countries actually 
being run by Communists, their agents, by stirring up 
Jordanian mobs against King Hussein, could scarcely 
have done a better job for the Kremlin. Jordan’s near- 
catastrophe has demonstrated that the line between 
covert and overt Communist aggression can be very thin 
indeed. 

The real hero of the crisis in Jordan has been King 
Hussein. But, with due credit to his courage, it is doubt- 
ful that he could have held on to his throne were it not 
for the presence of the 6th Fleet off the Levantine coast. 
Our display of armed might warned the countries in- 
volved in the crisis (and Israel, which might have been 
tempted to move in) to keep hands off the turbulent 
country. Sometimes there is no substitute for a prudent 
show of force. 
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E amily Allowances 
Senator Richard L. Neuberger 


ITHIN THE NEXT FEW WEEKS I| intend to offer 

\X / again my resolution in the Senate for a full- 
scale study of Canada’s program of family 
allowances. When I offered such a proposal in the 
summer of 1955, it was the first time that legislation 
dealing with family allowances ever had been presented 
in either chamber of our Congress. I felt it was long 


overdue. I still think so. Co-sponsors of the family-_ 


allowances resolution were Senators Paul H. Douglas of 
Illinois, Herbert H. Lehman of New York, John F. Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts, Wayne Morse of Oregon, Hubert 
H. Humphrey of Minnesista, Estes Kefauver of Tennes- 
see and Patrick V. Mc™.amara of Michigan. 


EXAMPLE OF CANADA 


It is my hope that a careful and thorough analysis 
by a Senate committee of Canada’s highly successful 
experiment with family allowances—an experiment now 
nearly a dozen years old—will convince the United 
States that it no longer should be virtually the only 
nation of the free world without some form of govern- 
mental assistance to the families who are carrying the 
major burden of raising the next generation. 

I know that a question will inevitably be raised, in 
view of our present record peacetime budget of $72 
billion. People will wonder how I can offer a resolution 
to study a welfare program that costs some $397 million 
in Canada and would cost approximately $3.9 billion 
if applied to the far larger population of the United 
States. Yet certain aspects of the 1958 budget must be 
understood, and one of these is the fact that its expendi- 
tures per capita are less than those for a good many 
earlier years. 

Furthermore, a New York Times breakdown of the 
budget has shown that such items as national defense, 
overseas aid, veterans’ benefits and interest on the pub- 
lic debt absorb 80 per cent of the total budget. By 
contrast, less than 5 per cent of it is assigned to items 
broadly classified as labor and welfare. 

I believe strongly in adequate defenses, of which 
foreign aid is a legitimate part. But I fear that growing 
disillusionment will sweep our country if to pay for 
both overseas assistance and our military establishment 





SENATOR NEUBERGER is the junior Senator from Oregon. 
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we deny the American people needed programs in the 
field of education, natural resources, public health and 
general welfare. . 

Here is how I look at family allowances. A good part 
of our foreign-aid expenditures in the military field goes 
to countries that have some form of governmental aid 
to families with young children—the Scandinavian na- 
tions, France, Italy and others. I do not begrudge this. - 
Such expenditures serve to strengthen our allies in the 
constant war against communism. 

Yet it is ironic that the United States, a land whose 
children must forgo family allowances because of the 
huge Federal budget and debt, is providing financial 
assistance to nations where family allowances are an 
accepted part of the social structure. This anomaly will 
not be tolerated indefinitely by the American people. 

I have no doubt that Treasury Secretary Humphrey’s 
theory of economics pretty rigidly excludes any such 
welfare program as family allowances. It does not ex- 
clude, I might add, the 27.5-per-cent depletion allow- 
ance which practically exempts so many big oil com- 
panies from income taxes, nor does it rule out the accel- 
erated tax write-offs that have been such a bonanza to 
private utility companies and similar corporations. It 
does not even militate against the subsidies which go to 
airlines, steamship lines and other carriers in connection 
with mail contracts. Yet subsidies for children would in 
the long run do more good to the United States and the 
rest of mankind than subsidies to immense business 
combines. 

The Humphrey theory of economics is not the only 
one, of course. Some economists believe that the spend- 
ing of money by consumers helps to keep a nation 
prosperous. Prof. Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard wrote 
in the New York Times for March 22: “Certainly one 
procedure that will not solve the problem of inflation 
is encouraging people to spend less than is needed to 
maintain full employment. That would merely substitute 
the problem of unemployment for the problem of slowly 
rising prices.” 

Every study made in Canada has demonstrated that 
the bulk of family-allowance funds soon find their way 
into channels of trade and business. In 1951, after family 
allowances had been distributed for six years, research- 
ers at Laval University in Quebec discovered that the 
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allowances had been used most frequently for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 
. Children’s clothing 
. Insurance policies and annuities for children 
. Medical care and medicines for children 
. More nutritious food for children 
. Children’s savings accounts in banks and 
other savings institutions 
. Toys and amusement for children 


Family allowances require about 8 per cent of the 
total budget of the National Government of Canada. 
This is a substantial proportion. It exceeds by 3 per cent 
the proportion of the U. S. budget that goes to all labor- 
and-welfare matters. It likewise exceeds by exactly 3 
per cent the proportion of our Federal budget that a 
program of family allowances would constitute, should 
our Congress enact legislation patterned precisely after 
the Canadian plan. 

Has this had an adverse impact on the Canadian 
economy? Has it made the investing of money in Can- 
ada less attractive to those rugged individualists south 
of the international boundary who describe disdainfully 
as a “handout” any proposal for family allowances in 
this country? 

Last January the English quarterly Lloyds Bank Re- 
view gave this advice to prospective investors: 


Canada is booming. . . . The relative importance of 

American capital is increasing all the time. Over the 

past seven years, it has accounted for more than 80 

er cent of the increase in the book value of all 

oreign investments in Canada. In 1954, some 60 

per cent of the American capital—$5.7 billion—was 

the direct investment of American companies in 

Canadian business. 

In other words, during the very period when family 
allowances have been in the process of adaptation to 
Canada’s social-welfare program, hard-headed Ameri- 
can businessmen have been hurrying to invest an un- 
precedented amount of their funds in Canadian enter- 
prises. 

This, of course, does not prove that family allowances 
have anything to do with Canada’s attractiveness for 
American investors. It does most definitely prove, how- 
ever, that family allowances are in no degree the deter- 
rent to free enterprise that some American critics seem 
to think. 


Ol m CO bo 
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HOW IT LOOKS TO CANADIANS 


What do Canadians themselves think of the Govern- 
ment checks which are mailed on the 20th day of each 
month to mothers or principal guardians of Canadian 
boys and girls? 

I was serving in the Yukon Territory with the Ameri- 
can troops building the great Alcan Highway to Fair- 
banks when such men as the then Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King, Father Léon Lebel and Prof. Leonard 
Marsh were discussing ‘the idea of family allowances. 
Canadians confessed to me their skepticism. This was 
particularly true of families who felt they could ‘raise 
their children “without a sop from Ottawa.” A Gallup 
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Poll in 1943 showed that slightly less than 50 per cent 


of Canadians favored the proposal. Many of the oppo- \ | 


nents were vocal and vehement. 

Between the end of World War II in 1945 and my 
election to the U. S. Senate in 1954, my wife and | 
returned to Canada each year to gather material for 
books and articles. We talked with literally hundreds 
of Canadians—with Indians and Eskimos, Hudson’s Bay 
Company factors, Catholic and Anglican missionaries, 
Members of Parliament, train conductors, Mounted 
Police officers, utility executives, fishermen, nurses, 
teachers. We saw opposition to family allowances slowly 
but steadily wane, even on the part of our most conser- 
vative Canadian friends. 

A 1950 Gallup Poll showed 90 per cent of the people 
of Canada in favor of family allowances. There has 
been no serious criticism of the program in Parliament 
for almost a decade. All the major political parties today 
accept the program as a worth-while feature of the 
country’s national life. 

Whenever I address a meeting on the topic of family 
allowances, some member of the audience is sure to 
charge that such a program would sap “individual in- 
itiative.” That this has not occurred in Canada seems 
to make no difference to the complainants. Many Ameri- 
can leaders of big business frequently point to Canada 
as an example of a nation with a balanced budget and 
“a sound dollar.” And what of the long experience of 
other lands with family allowances? What country 
resisted Soviet aggression more heroically, for example, 
than did little Finland in the cold and bitter winter 
fighting of 1939? Government payment to every Finnish 
family with a child younger than 16 does not appear 
to have weakened the vitality of this hardy northern 
people. 


GILT-EDGED INVESTMENT 


My legislative proposals concerning family allowances 
are occasionally criticized as offering an undue reward 
to families with large numbers of children. To this there 
is an abundance of answers. 

To begin with, children, whether in large or small 
families, are the hope of our nation and of the world. 
It is essential that they have adequate diet, warm cloth- 
ing, competent medical and dental care, sound school- 
ing, development of their natural talents and a valid 
opportunity for fun and for personal happiness. Why 
should a child in a large family be penalized? 

Secondly, the Bureau of the Census has disclosed that 
about 33 per cent of the individuals in the nation’s total 
civilian labor force are rearing over 90 per cent of the 
children under 18 years of age. Thus the next generation 
of Americans is being reared largely upon the earnings 
of only one-third of the population. What is wrong with 
using a progressive system of taxation to help spread 
this burden somewhat more equitably? 

In addition, the United States has long ago established 
the basic principle of granting at least indirect aid to 
families with large numbers of children. This was done 
when the Federal income-tax laws first allowed extra 
exemptions for each dependent. 
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Few questions are asked of me more frequently than 
why I do not try to accomplish my goal through in- 
creased income-tax deductions for dependents, rather 
than through a complicated governmental system of 
family allowances. 

The inquiry is a logical one. I can understand the 
reasoning behind it. Yet, to me, there are two unanswer- 
able replies: 

1. The increasing of exemptions would be dispropor- 
tionately beneficial to those in the upper-income 
brackets, as compared with low-income families, 
whose children probably require assistance the most. 

2. The increasing of exemptions would put no pres- 
sure or moral suasion on a family to spend the addi- 
tional money for the special benefit of the children. 
It merely would be another tax reduction—and the 
savings might be spent on an automobile, fishing 
tackle, golf-club dues or anything else. Under a pro- 
gram of family allowances, by contrast, the payments 
are by law made for the direct benefit of the “health 
and welfare” of the child. 


The latter point deserves amplification. If a general 
tax reduction takes place, no particular advantage ac- 
crues to children. They may indeed share in some of the 
bounty; but it is, at most, a very general and across- 
the-board sharing. Family allowances, on the other hand, 
are pin-pointed for the express benefit of the children 
to whom they are assigned. There is a real difference. 


NEW DAY FOR CANADA’S CHILDREN 


During the first year that family allowances were 
in force, infant mortality in Canada dropped from 51 
to 47 per 1,000 births—a most heartening and welcome 
development. In the same period, the monthly produc- 
tion of children’s shoes soared from 762,000 pairs to 
1.18 million pairs, a prodigious increase of over 54 per 
cent. 

On the streets of Edmonton, Mrs. Neuberger and I 
have seen long lines of mothers and children waiting 
to purchase shoes a day or so after the monthly family- 
allowances check was due in each household. Traders 
at remote wilderness outposts told us there had been 
no real demand for Pablum or vitamins until family 
allowances went into effect. The number of Canadian 
doctors specializing in pediatrics has multiplied many 
times since the system was adopted. 

At the British Columbia community of Revelstoke, 
in the heart of the towering Selkirk Mountains, I met 
a Canadian Pacific locomotive engineer. He and his 
attractive wife had five young children. Their first few 
family-allowances payments each year were used to 
finance a thorough medical and dental checkup at a 
local clinic for all five children. Several potentially 
serious difficulties had thus been detected in ample time. 

Would the engineer and his wife have undertaken 
such an expenditure if they had received merely a tax 
reduction? Would the reduction have carried with it 
the compulsion to do something specifically for the 
children, as is the case with family allowances? 

Every year 4 million babies are born in the United 
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States. A program of family allowances would be an 
annual investment by the Government of $3.9 billion 
in the health, happiness and security of these babies, 
at least until their 16th birthdays. What “subsidy”—and 
I am not afraid to use the word—could be more justifi- 
able? After all, millions of veterans received a “subsidy” 
under the GI Bill of Rights. Railroads received fabulous 
“subsidies” in rich land grants along their Western 
rights of way. Airlines and merchant shipping are still 
“subsidized” as mail carriers. Farmers get soil-bank pay- 
ments and price-support loans. Many newspapers, maga- 
zines and book publishers enjoy mailing privileges. 

I am not criticizing these “subsidies.” They are part 
of our way of life. The $5-billion agricultural budget 
has come in for relatively scant questioning. Our rural 
economy desperately needs bolstering. But since we 
almost automatically provide “subsidies” for so many 
segments of our population, can anybody seriously argue 
that it is unwise or inadvisable to extend this policy to 
our most precious resource of all—our children? 

There is not the slightest doubt in my mind that 
the United States will eventually join the long roster 
of free nations that support some form of family allow- 
ances. I am not irrevocably wedded to the precise form 
that the American system of family allowances will take. 
I merely hope that those in charge of our governmental 
decisions can keep in mind a couplet from the poem 
which was Lincoln’s favorite, “The Present Crisis” by 
James Russell Lowell: 


New occasions teach new duties 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. . . . 





The Child and Society 


The child, it is true, is a citizen of the State of 
Louisiana, or of Maine, or of Oregon, but he is a 
citizen of the United States, too....He is a con- 
sumer of goods from every part of the nation, he 
helps to provide jobs for people in every State. His 
own personal, social and economic contribution—in | 
his years of maturity—will likewise benefit the 
whole of society. America, tomorrow, will be this 
child and millions like him; it is important to _ 
America, then, that he be reared well. . . . 

American society—we as a whole people—have 
contributed through many years to the somewhat 
low morale of parents. We have tolerated the 
growth of attitudes which depict parenthood as an 
onerous burden—even as something of a social 
stigma. We have allowed parents to carry the heavy 
economic cost of perpetuating our society unaided. 
It is high time that we make an economic contri- 
bution to that cause and a psychological contribu- 
tion to the rehabilitation of parenthood. 


Francis J. Corley, “Why Federal Family Allow- 
ances?” in Social Order, June, 1954, p. 256. 
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Mary and the Theologians 


Thomas E. Clarke, S.J. 


HEN CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS agree to dis- 
‘ \ / agree, the name of Mary is almost sure to be 
mentioned. Today, in many quarters, Simeon’s 
prophecy is being verified with a peculiar twist: She is 
the sign of contradiction, the rock of scandal—and this 
not only for cynical unbelievers, who for a century have 
tried to sneer Lourdes out of existence, but for devout 
Christians, who profess the faith of Nicea and Chalce- 
don. It is truly ironic that the very things which bring 
Catholics ad Jesum per Mariam —the processions of 
Lourdes and Fatima, the papal definition of the Assum- 
tion—have become for many Protestants symbols of 
Rome’s apostasy from the unique Mediator, Jesus Christ. 
In so unpromising a situation, there may be a ray of 
hope in the recent announcement that the centenary 
celebration of Lourdes will include a meeting, in Sep- 
tember, 1958, of Catholic theologians from all over the 
world. Their theme: Mary and the Church. Their task: 
to spell out, in language that the contemporary world 
can understand, the meaning of Mary, her place in the 
Church and in Christian life. 


THE HOMAGE OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Catholic theologians, who have been accused of many 
things, can hardly be charged with neglecting our Lady. 
I had the good fortune, oyer a year ago, to sit in on a 
convention of the Mariological Society of America. 
There were no plastic Madonnas in evidence, no statues 
that glowed in the dark. Theological science, sober and 
critical, was being brought to bear on the Mother of 
God, her life, prerogatives and personality. Every once 
in a while there came from the speaker’s platform a rasp- 
ing sound as of someone clearing his throat, and you 
knew that another Hebrew verb had been launched into 
the discussion. All in all, a rather unemotional affair, 
hardly to be mentioned with torchlight processions and 
the “Ave’s” resounding from the banks of the Gave de 
Pau. 

To appreciate the extent of the current scientific in- 
terest in the mystery of Mary one has but to scan the 
massive bibliographies of recent theological literature. 
Some of the Church’s most distinguished scholars are 
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giving their attention to Marian problems. Names like 
Yves Congar, Karl and Hugo Rahner, Henri de Lubac, 
Jean Guitton, Martin Jugie, Charles Journet, Stanislas 
Lyonnet, are only samples from a list which reads like a 
roll call of today’s outstanding Catholic theologians. Our 
age has been called the age of Mary. That age, it would 
seem, is in process of receiving its distinctively Marian 
theology. 

Then, too, Mariology is the theologian’s theology. By 
that I mean that it offers him, to a unique degree, the 
opportunity of employing the technical resources of his 
science and of applying its basic principles to the solu- 
tion of subtle and difficult problems. So little is said ex- 
plicitly of Mary and her manifold prerogatives in the 
Scriptures and in the literature of the primitive Church 
that the justification of these prerogatives from the 
sources of revelation presents a stimulating professional 
challenge. A classic example is found in the recently de- 
fined dogma of the Assumption, about which the New 
Testament and the’ first few centuries offer no overt 
testimony. 

But the main impulse, perhaps, has come from a less 
erudite source. Our anguished century has witnessed a 
world-wide intensification of devotion to Mary. Fatima, 
the Family Rosary Crusade and countless other forms of 
Marian devotion have been the solace of millions of 
souls, baffled by the complexities, broken by the crudi- 
ties, of modern life. To provide this Marian devotion 
with solid foundations, to check its inevitable excesses 
and aberrations, to integrate it into an harmonious living 
of the Christian vocation, especially in its temporal and 
apostolic aspects, such is the challenge offered today to 
the theologian of Mary. 


SEARCH FOR KNOWLEDGE 


The areas of current interest are so numerous that it 
will be possible to mention only a handful. The conven- 
tion in New York in 1956 dealt with the theme of our 
Lady’s perpetual virginity. One of the highlights of the 
meeting was a discussion of whether or not she had a 
vow of virginity, or even the intention of remaining a 
virgin, prior to the Annunciation. The majority of the- 
ologians have for centuries answered in the affirmative, 
at least as regards the intention. But a few recent 
exegetes, notably Fr. Paul Gaechter of Innsbruck, have 
suggested, on the basis of a careful study of St. Luke's 
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narrative and its background of custom and mentality in 
the Semitic world in which Mary lived, that such a vow 
lacks support in Sacred Scripture. The question is fas- 
cinating, and quite open. 

The classic scriptural dispute among Mariologists is 
undoubtedly the one concerning the curse of the third 
chapter of Genesis: “Then the Lord God said to the 
serpent: “...1 will put enmity between you and the 
woman, between your seed and her seed...’.” Who is 
“the woman’? Eve? Mary? Woman in general? For what 
Marian prerogatives may the text be legitimately ad- 
duced? Her Immaculate Conception? Her sinlessness? 
Her Assumption? 

If Mary is the woman of Genesis 3:15, was she con- 
sciously in the mind of the human author (a view that 
has been widely held but has recently lost ground ), or 
is she present only in a deeper sense, intended by God 
and discernible only in the light of subsequent revela- 
tion and the tradition of the Church? One can see even 
from this brief exposition what complexities confront 
the theologian at every step of his search for Mary as 
she was, and for the exact sense of every precious word 
of God spoken about her. 

A subject that has been receiving considerable atten- 
tion since the Holy Father’s definition of the dogma of 
the Assumption in 1950 is: did Mary die? Or was she 
taken from earth to heaven without passing through the 
common archway of death? Again there is question of a 
generally held position (here, the affirmation of her real 
death) being challenged by a minority, with subsequent 
fruitful debate and development. 

Another question of current interest: did our Lady 
really recite the Magnificat during her visit to St. Eliza- 
beth, as a cursory reading of St. Luke’s first chapter 
would suggest; or later in her life? In fact, can it be 
critically established that she recited the Magnificat at 
all in its present form? Was it not possible that the in- 
spired evangelist, writing in a genre that is historical 
indeed, but not the history of the newspaper reporter, 
placed on the lips of Mary this beautiful song, so remin- 
iscent of the canticle of her forerunner, Anna, mother 
of Samuel? 

To many of the faithful, and in fact to some theo- 
logians, it confes as something of a shock that such long- 
standing beliefs (which do not involve, needless to say, 
Catholic dogma infallibly taught by the Church) can 
be called in question by responsible scholars. Yet the 
theologian must ask these questions. 

The Mary who really walked the earth was, in every 
magnificent detail, the Mary that God planned from 
eternity as Mother of his Son. It is the progressive dis- 
covery of that Mary which forms the privileged task of 
the theologian. So often suspected of preferring the 
bloodless category to the ardent “theology of the heart,” 
he may confidently enlist in his support one who is surely 
above such suspicion, St. Thérése of Lisieux: 


In speaking of our Lady, we ought not to make im- 
probable assertions about matters that are beyond 
our knowledge, for example, that when she was a 
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small child she went up to the Temple to offer herself 
to God with extraordinary fervor and a heart on fire 
with love. For all we know, she went simply in 
obedience to her parents....If a sermon on the 
Blessed Virgin is to bear fruit, it must describe her 
real life, such as the Gospel gives us a glimpse of, 
and not her fancied life....(Novissima Verba, 
quoted in Emile Mersch, Theology of the Mystical 
Body, tr. by Cyril Vollert, S.J., Herder, St. Louis, 
1952, p. 169.) 


MARIOLOGY AND THE CHURCH 


The two points of central significance in contempo- 
rary discussions are those which deal with the problem 
of a Mariological synthesis and with the relationship of 
Mary and the Church. In the former area the question 
is asked: is there a basic principle in Mariology, a key 
prerogative of Mary that explains and calls for all the 
others? If so, what is it? 

How, for example, is Mary's perpetual virginity re- 
lated to her divine motherhood, and how are both re- 
lated to her participation in the redemptive role of her 
Son? A wide variety of opinion exists here. Fr. Karl 
Rahner of Innsbruck, for instance, finds the basic prin- 
ciple of Mariology in the fact that Mary is the one who 
has been most perfectly redeemed; he attempts to show 
how the other privileges are related to this fundamental 
gift. Other theologians see as basic the divine maternity, 
or the co-redemptive role of our Lady. 

Closely related with this problem is the place of Mari- 
ology in the whole corpus of Catholic theology. St. 
Thomas, in his magnificently structured Summa Theo- 
logica, skilfully wove the principal Marian questions into 
his treatise on the Word Incarnate in the Pars Tertia. 
Today the textbooks commonly devote a separate trea- 
tise to Mariology. The interest in Mariology synthesis 
has brought many proposed changes; for example, that 
Mariology be considered as a link between Christology 
and ecclesiology. 

This last suggestion will be easily understood when 
we reflect on the one aspect of Mariology that 
gives promise ; 
of making the = 
greatest contri- / \ P- 
bution to the life » 
of the Church in 
the second half 
of our century. I 
mean the topic 
of the Lourdes 
meeting, “Mary 
and the Church.” 
The way for its 
fruitful discus- 
sion was pre- 
pared by the 
attention given 
earlier to the 
Church as the 
Mystical Body 
of Christ. 
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Once the organic, as distinct from the juridical, aspects 
of the Church and its relationship to Christ had been re- 
stored to their rightful place, it became possible to ask: 
how is Mary related to the Mystical Body? An answer 
was sought in a re-examination of the teaching of Scrip- 
ture and tradition, especially as contained in the famous 
twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse, which describes “. . . a 
great sign...in heaven: a woman clothed with the sun, 
and the moon was under her feet, and upon her head a 
crown of twelve stars.” Who is the woman? Mary or the 
Church—or both? Another vital question in contempo- 
rary Mariology. 

Particular investigations of Mary as the new Eve, as 
the “type” of the Church, as bride of the new Adam, as 
virgin-mother of the “new man,” have disclosed unex- 
ploited riches in the theology of the Fathers. The result 
has been that not a few theologians, in attempting a 
synthesis of theology, are placing special stress on the 
Church-Mary relationship. 

Mention of the Church brings us back to the ecumen- 
ical aspect of Mariology, of which we spoke at the be- 
ginning. Admittedly the dark cloud over this area has 
a silver lining. It consists in the perseverance among 
Protestants (in greater numbers, perhaps, than we may 
suspect) of a living faith in Jesus Christ, true God and 
true man. That common heritage regarding the Son 
might well afford a solid basis for mutual understanding 
regarding the mother. It might—if and to the extent that 
the faith of Protestants in the Word Incarnate with- 
stands the liberal and postliberal assaults on the Chris- 
tology that Luther and Calvin shared with the Church 
of Rome. 


PROTESTANT VIEWS 


Mary’s name has been prominent in recent Protestant 
theology, and the comments have ranged from the occa- 
sional suggestion of Mariolatry (so disturbing to Catho- 
lics) to quiet and sincere critiques from those whose 
quarrel is not so much with our Lady as with her place 
in Catholic theology and devotion. To mention but a few 
prominent instances: Karl Barth’s monumental Church 
Dogmatics devotes some vigorous paragraphs to a clear 
rejection of the Catholic conception of Mary as he has 
found it in Scheeben and other leading theologians. Yet 
Barth himself willingly accepts the title of “Mother of 
God,” defined at the Council of Ephesus, and defends 
the virgin birth. Similarly, one of the most scholarly of 
recent Protestant works on our Lady, written by Gio- 
vanni Miegge, an Italian Waldensian, will have no part 
of Catholicism’s devotion to Mary, yet acknowledges 
that she is truly Mother of God. 

Catholics should recall that Protestant critiques of our 
devotion to Mary are not all of a piece; they vary greatly 
in tone and content. Like all subjects of ecumenical con- 
cern, this one calls for patient and charitable discussion. 
Catholics have no need to apologize for their devotion 
to Mary, in which they find the authentic fruit of the 
scriptural description of her dignity. On the other hand, 
they are not so foolish as to claim that either theology 
or popular devotion is immune from disturbances of 
that fine balance which renders to God the things that 
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are God’s, and to his creatures, be they ever so exalted, 
their full due and no more. 

Mary’s relationship with the Mystical Body is, I have 
said, likely to be the contribution of Mariology to the 
Christian life of the next half-century. Why this is so 
should be fairly obvious. As the discussions on the 
Mystical Body resulted in a less individualistic devotion 
to our Lord Himself, so the realization of Mary’s con- 
nection with the Mystical Body will bring a needed 
social emphasis to Marian devotion. One of the most 
tragic separations in this age of separations is the fre- 
quent divorce of devotion to Mary from the apostolate 
of the Church in the temporal order. 


MARY AND SOCIAL ORDER 


A good deal of devotion to Mary remains highly in- 
dividualistic and asocial in tone. The call from Fatima 
to prayer and penance has won a world-wide response, 
but how often is that response made by devout souls 
half-oblivious of the acute social problems in the midst 
of which they are living, and to which unfortunately 
they may be contributing? How many novenas are made 
by faithful Catholics who have failed positively to relate 
their devotions to the exigencies of interracial justice, of 
morality in dress, of Christian temperance and mortifica- 
tion in the midst of a pleasure-bent society? 

It may well be that we priests have missed a golden 
opportunity by our failure to inform popular Marian 
devotion with a deep sense of the social aspects of our 
Lady’s life, virtues and role in God’s redemptive plan. 
What a marvelous challenge, for example, is presented 
to the Catholic woman of today by the Gospel portrait 
of Mary at the moment of her Magnificat. Daughter of 
her race to her fingertips, sharing its anguished expect- 
ancy of the Messiah, thrillingly aware that the hope of 
her people grows to birth within her, she proclaims the 
praise of Yahweh, God of her fathers, who “has put down 
the mighty from their thrones, and has exalted the lowly 
... filled the hungry with good things, and the rich... 
sent empty away.” 

The Mary of Catholic theology, the real Mary, is the 
woman of the people, the woman who was poor; and if 
the counterfeit figures of La Pasionaria, Ana Pauker and 
others have, for many of God’s poor in our day, usurped 


that role, may it not be partly because excessive senti- ~ 


mentality and bourgeois preoccupation with the surface 


of things have obscured for many Christians the figure . 


of Mary as champion of the poor? 


This task of rediscovering the true face of our Mother 
is the work of the theologian. But it is not exclusively — 


his. For theology at its highest is but a reverent listening 
to the heartbeat of the Mystical Body, a tuning in on 
the ever changing, Spirit-directed drama which is the 
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Church marching across the centuries. Theology draws 


on the faith of the people, on Christian experience, the 


very faith and experience which it, in turn, must nourish. 


And so, if the next few decades disclose a more vital and 
contemporary theology of Mary, it will be because 
Mary’s children are offering her, with her Son, a homage 
that is deeper, truer, more balanced than we are offer- 
ing now. 
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Follow Christ 
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. 134 pages of vocation information for boys and girls 
. 29 articles on the Priesthood and Brotherhood 

. 31 articles on the Sisterhood 

. answers to your vocation questions 


. all for only 75 cents 
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Queen of 


the Universe 


edited by STANLEY G. MATHEWs, S.M. 


Volume II in the Marian Library Series 
Anthologies on the Blessed Virgin Mary 
Probable Price $4.00 


Contains the most recent papal documents and theological 
research on the Assumption and Queenship of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. A companion volume to THE PROMISED 
WOMAN (Volume I of the series), an anthology on the 
Immaculate Conception, price $4.00 


RECENT ... 





Pope Pius XII and 
Theological Studies 


edited by VINCENT A. YZERMANS 
Price 50¢ 


Important pronouncements of Pope Pius XII on the prob- 
lems of the “new morality” and the “new lay theology” 
are brought together in one booklet. Father Yzermans’ pur- 
pose is to alert priests and especially seminarians to these 
present-day dangers to the Church—and to provide them 
with a means of conveniently studying the warnings of the 
Holy Father as given in four closely related addresses dur- 
ing the past four years, and in the Encyclical Letter, Humani 
Generis. Contains also an article on Pope Pius XII and 
Theological Novelty and a Bibliography. 


The Court 
of the Queen 


by SISTER MARY JULIAN BairD, R.S.M. 
Price $2.00 


Ten biographical sketches that are flash-backs from heaven 
to earth and which show how Mary, Queen of Heaven, 
chooses for her heavenly court all manner of men from all 
walks of life and all nations and races. Among those de- 
scribed by Sister Mary Julian are St. Pius X, Pope; St. 
Benedict Joseph Labre, beggar; Kateri Tekakwitha, an 
Indian maid; St. Maria Goretti, child-martyr of purity; 
Charles Péguy, poet. 


Order from Your Bookstore or direct from 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


Room 1, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 














Editors at the Barricades 
Norma Krause Herzfeld 


UTSIDE OF CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH—When every 
O Catholic diocesan weekly touches editorially on 
a subject near and dear to its heart—one seldom 
finds a great majority of the editors leaping to the edi- 
torial barricades about the same event, least of all an 
event of international importance. One of these infre- 
quent moments came last autumn, when Hungary took 
over not only on the news side, but on the editorial page 
as well. As the Brooklyn weekly put it, “Seldom, if ever, 
has the Tablet devoted so much space in a single issue 
to one subject as it has this week to the terrible but 
inspiring fight of the men, women and children of 
Hungary to throw off the heavy yoke of Communist 
slavery.” 

In those tragedy-filled weeks Soviet troops were 
crushing the Hungarians; Britain and France were giving 
way in Egypt before a United Nations Emergency 
Force; the UN was debating the Hungarian situation 
and already passing powerless resolutions; the Holy 
Father made three major pleas for an end to aggression, 
and the American hierarchy issued a formal statement 
in support of American and UN efforts to settle the 
crises. Here was an excellent opportunity to compare the 
international attitudes that shape the editorial columns 
of the official diocesan press. 

In the weeks of November 18 and 25, a study of 44 
representative diocesan weeklies with more than three- 
quarters of the entire local weekly circulation showed 
that of the 41 which carry editorials, 32 had editorials 
related to the Hungarian rebellion. Other editorials on 
international matters were usually Hungary-conscious. 
(Comment appeared in these same papers nine times 
on the Holy Father’s current statements, and 16 times 
on the bishops’ statement. ) 


ATTACKS ON COMMUNISM 


There was a general feeling of guilt for having let the 
Hungarians down and a bitterness against U. S. inde- 
cision and inaction. Echoing the Pope and the bishops, 
the editorials called on American Catholics to pray for 
peace and for the Hungarian victims. Twenty-four 
papers carried special editorial pleas for the bishops’ 
Thanksgiving clothing collection, most of them specifi- 
cally mentioning Hungarian refugees. 





Mrs. HERZFELD, active in the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, has made a detailed study of the 
U. S. Catholic press. 
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Little documentation is needed to prove that a No. 1 
topic of Catholic newspapers is anti-communism, and 
the Hungarians provided a first-class example, not only 
of anti-communism, but also of “liberation.” This, along 
with real concern and admiration for the Hungarians, 
may have had something to do with the prevalence of 
the editorial topic. A number of papers used the situa- 
tion to call for increased vigilance against. domestic 
communism, but disagreed on the past effectiveness of 
the Catholic press along this line. Said the New World 
of Chicago: “The Catholic press has shouted itself hoarse 
for years trying to arouse public opinion to the complete 
evil of communism. It has tried to point out the folly 
of trusting a congenital liar and thief, of smiling upon 
a congenital murderer and sadist. But its pleas have 
fallen on deaf ears.” The Baltimore Catholic Review was 
more optimistic. It told how Msgr. Bela Varga had re- 
cently assured a Catholic press meeting that he had 
first-hand information that Russia had so well infiltrated 
the United States in the late 1940’s “that conquest was 
imminent.” And that it didn’t come off, Monsignor Varga 
told them, “was due only to the fact that the Catholic 
press of this country was relentless in exposing the 
Communist menace. These were strong words. If they 
were accurate—and few could doubt that Monsignor is 
convinced that they were—then they are a strong en- 
dorsement of the kind of editorial policy that this paper 
and many others have continually followed.” 

Some editorialists assumed that the Hungarian re- 
bellion, possibly because it was an anti-Communist re- 
bellion, was a Catholic rebellion, though there is no 
available evidence to bear this out. The Scranton Catho- 
lic Light said: “The flame of faith still burns brightly in 
the faces and fiercely in the hearts” of these innocent 
people, “whose only crime is love of their own land and 
love of their faith.” The Lake Shore Visitor-Register of 
Erie remarked that “when Hungarians proved they were 
ready to die, not for oil or land, but for religious free- 
dom and national independence, the UN merely debated 
the problem....” The Texas Catholic of Dallas-Fort 
Worth, also bitter about oil, said: “Hungary, not having 
much oil and being inhabited by Papists who do not 
reverence the Queen of England as head of their Church, 
is not delivered by any police action.” The Los Angeles 
Tidings said: “It is again the glory of the Magyars to 
link freedom with the faith and to die for both. ... We 
hail them in their utter desolation as they glorify Christ 
and Him crucified.” 
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What should the United States have done about help- 
ing the Hungarians? All agreed that the United States 
should have taken the lead in doing something, but most 
were hard put to it to say what—a dilemma almost every- 
one shared. The Brooklyn Tablet said flatly: “We should 
have offered Hungary arms and munitions and delivered 
them with all possible speed.” Said the Philadelphia 
Catholic Standard and Times: “It is too late to help 
Hungary's ‘freedom fighters’ achieve their military ob- 
jectives”; but it added that it was necessary to get food, 
clothing and medicine to the Hungarians, even if we had 
to smuggle them through the Iron Curtain. “Their vain 
and unanswered cries for arms may haunt us for years,” 
said the Washington Catholic Standard. They asked for 
aid, said the La Crosse Register, and we “gave them the 
stone of words, not help.” 

A number of editorialists favored a UN police force, 
but it was not too clear whether they envisioned actual 
military action, or U. S. participation in the force or the 
action. Most settled for a vague “UN pressure.” 

The big question was: could the free world pull off 
“intervention without war”? As the Cincinnati Catholic 
Telegraph-Register saw it, “The alternatives—total war 
or appeasement leading to total war—demand it.” U. S. 
policy, as the Winona (Minn.) Courier saw it pre- 
sented by Eisenhower and Dulles, meant “We are for 
freedom, but be sure you don't go too far.” Perhaps, it 
continued, this is the only policy “practical short of war,” 
but “so far, we have been able only to devise ‘messages 
of sympathy.’ Is this enough?” 


THE SHADOW OF WORLD WAR III 


There was a real and earnest dialog on what actions 
would mean war and what actions wouldn't. Bewailing 
“our bankrupt and immoral foreign policy of expedi- 
ency, the La Crosse Register said: “The unprincipled 
‘liberal’ will quickly quip: we can do nothing, or we will 
start World War III.” Downstate, the Milwaukee Catho- 
lic Herald Citizen was saying: “It doesn’t take much to 
start a war. At this moment, it would probably take very 
little to start World War III. Brutal as the Russians are, 
and desperate and lonely as the Hungarians must be, 
there is sound reason for seeking peace by other means 
than those which conceivably could and would cause 
war. 

The Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph-Register said that 
the Holy Father “did not even hint at the possibility of a 
retaliatory holy war. . . . He saw no reason to demand 
an eye for an eye.” The Lansing Catholic Weekly said: 
“He is talking here, it seems to us, about military action. 
... He seems to us to be appealing to the free world, to 
the United Nations, to wake up and defend itself against 
the butchers of Russia. ... The Holy Father has pointed 
out what seems to be the only practical solution to 
armed bandits and international gangsters, that of a 
strong, powerful military force.” 

“We seem to sit upon our hands, fearful of provoking 
the Communists to an atomic war,” said the Philadelphia 
Catholic Standard and Times. “The cold, hard facts,” 
said the Alamo Register of San Antonio, “are that we 
would not imperil the lives of the whole world even to 
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help these desperate people. ... We are convinced there 
are material ways short of war to alleviate a nation in 
her death rattle, and we are convinced that it is our 
national duty to seek these means and to use them.” 
Said the Scranton Catholic Light: “No one in his right 
mind can look upon another war as even possibly right- 
ing any of the wrongs or correcting any of the existing 
injustices. To say ‘No one would win,’ is an understate- 
ment. Not only would no one win or profit, but all would 


_ lose. It would set back our civilization a hundred years, 


if indeed there were any civilization left after such a 
conflict.” If the Reds can be sure, said the Washington 
Catholic Standard, “that no force will be used against 
them, they can gobble up each restive satellite as it 
moves for freedom. Why assure the Reds, as we have so 
far, that if they are brutal enough, nobody will raise a 
finger against their onslaught?” 


SANCTIONS AGAINST THE SOVIETS 


An action program proposed against Russia and the 
satellites by the La Crosse Register included asking Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to proclaim a national day of prayer 
and reparation, breaking off all diplomatic relations with 


-the Communist countries, stopping all trade with them, 


and withdrawing all privileges and diplomatic immunity 
from UN officials who come from Russia or the satellites. 
Put all Communist officials, demanded the paper, on “the 
nearest Russian cattle boat and demand they imme- 
diately buy their own one-way ticket to their Communist 
hell they call home.” 

This would, of course, amount to kicking Russia out 
of the UN by unilateral action. “All responsible nations 
of the world,” assumed the Register, “would promptly 
do the same. Thus the world’s Communist disease would 
be isolated, and it is a basic and simple medical principle 
that to cure a disease or epidemic, you must first isolate 
its cause.” Americans, it continued, have the right and 
duty to demand this program of the President, “whom 
they elected to act according to their Christian wishes.” 
Nine other papers advocated one or more parts of this 
program (including non-seating of Kadar delegates in 
the UN ), which the Milwaukee Catholic Herald Citizen 
(no advocate ) labeled as that of Senator Knowland. 

The most non-militant approach to the problem, vir- 
tually unique, was voiced by the Louisville Record in 
an editorial called “The Army of Unarmed.” “The solu- 
tion,” it said, “lies in the collective force of unarmed men. 
... The revolution in Hungary would have been more 
successful had it been accomplished without killing. The 
might of Russia would have been helpless against the 
mass of the citizens of Budapest making their will known 
by the sheer force of their numbers. In the long run, 
what army can resist the surge of unarmed people? In 
such a case, to kill a few of them is of no avail. To kill 
all of them is impossible. And it can be expected that 
even the Russian soldier ... would eventually flinch be- 
fore useless murder... .” 

The Milwaukee Catholic Herald Citizen called for 
“Not Angry Words, Not Tears, But Clothes.” The Wash- 
ington Catholic Standard said: “The sole means we have 
of establishing any solidarity and support for the Hun- 
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People’s Capitalism: 


Business with pleasure: General Electric’s President Ralph J. Cordiner (left), 
Board Chairman Philip D. Reed, and Secretary Ray H. Luebbe enjoy a share own- 
er’s comment at the Annual Meeting. From as far away as California, about 4,000 
people come each year to Schenectady, N. Y., to meet the men who represent them 
on the board of directors and to get acquainted with the managers of their company. 


From all walks of life: General Electric owners are typical of America’s capitalists. Many of them are also customers, suppliers, 
dealers, or neighbors in our plant communities. In addition, 129,000 General Electric employees are also owners, or becoming owners. 


Owners get a close look: So they can participate more fully in com- 
pany affairs, share owners have an opportunity to meet General 
Electric people and review current and future plans. Above, share 
owners are fitted with safety glasses before a plant tour (right). 











The 370,000 owners who have savings invested in General Electric 





} 

are typical of America, where nearly every citizen is a capitalist 

) If a visitor from abroad had been able to sit down with the men and 
“ women at the General Electric Share Owners Meeting in April, he 
J0 might have discovered a good deal about capitalism in this country. 
"7 The visitor could have learned, for instance, that millions of people 





from all walks of life—not just a wealthy handful—own America’s 
businesses. There were about 4,000 men and women at the meeting. 






Some were housewives, some employees of the company, some business- 





men, some retired folks—the kind of people you meet every day. 





They are typical of the 370,000 men and women who have chosen to 
invest part of their savings in General Electric . . . of the 10 million 
Americans who own “‘a piece of the business” in other corporations... 
of the millions who have a stake in the small family businesses in every 
community ... and of the 100 million capitalists who indirectly own 
shares in companies like General Electric through their insurance poli- 
cies, mutual savings-bank accounts, pension plans, mutual funds or 











other forms of investment. 





The visitor could have learned that in a People’s Capitalism every- 
one benefits from profits. Profits which benefit the many are at the 
very heart of America’s competitive economic system. You may benefit 
Owners disagree on a point of interest: directly, for example, through dividends. Or you may benefit indirectly 


Even though the young lady is counting on in many ways—in your pension fund, perhaps, or in the endowment 
General Electric for part of her future, her 
attention can wander during the meeting. 














that helps support your child’s college, or even through the work of 
research foundations and charitable organizations which entrust capital 






to America’s businesses. 





And in a competitive People’s Capitalism, everyone gains again be- 
cause part of the profits are plowed back into business to spur growth 
that leads to new products, new jobs and new services. 







The visitor could have learned that progress in America’s capitalism 
is measured in terms of the individual. In this country, every man is 
encouraged to develop to his maximum ability. At General Electric, for 
instance, employees are given wide opportunities to develop their talents 
and add to their education and skills. Each year, the company spends 
some $40 million for training in everything from factory skills to ad- 
vanced professional development, and over 25,000 men and women take 
advantage of these opportunities annually. 












As General Electric sees it, the People’s Capitalism of America is 
uniquely successful because it works on the basis of “something for 
something.”’ This capitalism draws its strength from the voluntary 
participation of all free citizens, and it returns to all of them benefits 
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unmatched anywhere else. 





| For our latest Annual Report, write to us at Dept. 2X-113, Schenectady, N.Y. ] 






x, Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 


Women capitalists: The ladies’ viewpoint is 


significant: half of General Electric’s owners 
are women — and to many, their investment i; rc N FE R A L = LE C T s : C 
can mean security now or in the future. 
























garians is by charity.” The Hartford Catholic Transcript 
urged all possible assistance to the Hungarian refugees, 
saying: “They should be welcomed here, not merely 
5,000 of them, but as many as want to come.” The Phila- 
delphia Catholic Standard and Times said: “Out of our 
own abundance we could feed, clothe and cure the en- 
tire Hungarian nation of ten million without lowering 
our own standard of living one whit.” 


CALL TO CHRISTIAN CHARITY 


There was much talk of prayer, little of material sacri- 
fice. A standard “canned” editorial used for the Thanks- 
giving clothing collection in many papers stressed the 
point that if Americans gave away their old clothes 
(“things you do not need”) to help the needy, they 
would “sleep better.” The Camden Star Herald, discuss- 
ing better sleep, said, “No one will gainsay that the 
American Catholic always finds a way to stretch his 
charity beyond what one would term enough.” Many 
papers pointed out in Thanksgiving editorials the abund- 
ance and luxury Americans enjoy. 

Of the 24 papers with editorial pleas for clothing, only 
the Louisville Record mentioned sacrifice, and that was 
about clothes “which could be sacrificed without severe 
hardship.” The Lansing Catholic Weekly, calling for 
“surplus clothing,” said, “When part of the Church suf- 
fers, we should suffer with it.” The New York Catholic 
News asking for “clothing idle in our closets,” concluded 
that “by aiding these unfortunates, our brethren, we 
shall indicate our thanks to God and make ourselves 
more worthy of a pleasant Thanksgiving.” The Roch- 
ester Catholic Courier Journal asked Catholics to bring 
their “extras” and to come along and help pack them 
for shipment. 

The Albany Evangelist used the Hungarian situation 
one week to spank Edward Morrow (sic), Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Adlai Stevenson—“typical of a wide seg- 
ment of American liberals whose restrained, if not silent, 
reaction to this most flagrant suppression of human free- 
dom is ominous.” The next week it took out after Eugene 
Carson Blake, insinuated he might be “distraught by the 
widespread acclaim accorded this churchman [Cardinal 
Mindszenty] in Communist-dominated countries and in 
the United States. . . .” The Camden Catholic Star 
Herald editorialized hope- 
fully on a statement by 
Chiang Kai-shek that Russia 
“is on the brink of total col- 
lapse.” The Rochester Cath- 
olic Courier Journal said 
that because of broken U.S. 
promises to aid the Hungar- 
ians, “two men... profited 
immensely—one was Eden 
and the other, Tito.” The 
Dubuque Witness hit at 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
for saying that the Catholic 
menace to the United States 
was worse than the Com- 
munist menace. 
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When the problem of the invasion of Egypt by Israel, 
Britain and France entered the picture, Britain and 
France usually received short shrift. The Newark Ad- 
vocate accused them of “international piracy,” the Cov- 
ington Messenger of “immoral action.” The Cleveland 
Catholic Universe Bulletin and Toledo Catholic Chron- 
icle contented themselves with the observation that 
though Egyptian actions may have been “piratical at 
times,” they did not justify war. The Scranton Catholic 
Light felt that “the stand our Government took recently 
on the invasion of Egypt” was one reason for giving 
thanks for being Americans: “When some of the coun- 
tries upon whom we have depended to defend right and 
justice actually adopted Communist tactics of aggression, 
our Government stood aloof and condemned them with- 
out reservation. It wasn’t easy.” 

Some thought the Egyptian adventure was a distrac- 
tion from the Hungarian problem. “No one wishes to 
minimize the dangers in the Near East, but the real 
story at this time is not in the Near East,” said the 
La Crosse Register. The Washington Catholic Standard 
said a UN patrol was needed more urgently in Hungary 
than in Egypt, and it deplored the fact that the UN had 
been “crippled” by the French and English invasion of 
Egypt, because if it could have directed all its efforts 
toward Hungary and seriously threatened Russia, it 
might well have succeeded. 


ATTITUDES ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


Some faced the fact that Russia was “a power too big 
for any police force,” as the Indiana Catholic and Rec- 
ord of Indianapolis stated in its endorsement of the bud- 
ding UN police force, which it hailed as “a major gain 
for world peace.” Said the Newark Advocate, “Every- 
one wishes the UN was strong enough to impose its will 
upon Russia,” and it hoped that in another decade the 
UN force would grow into an army strong enough to 
deter aggression even by major powers. 

The United Nations was discussed editorially in 22 
papers, often in more than one editorial. This was most 
often prompted by the Hungarian situation, secondly 
by the American bishops’ statement on the UN, and then 
by the Suez crisis. The UN came w> in other ways, too. 
Five papers spoke out against admitting the Chinese 
Communist government to represent China in the UN. 
The UN failure to implement its previous decisions to 
internationalize Jerusalem was mentioned. The Pitts- 
burgh Catholic called for a show of Russian good faith 
in disarmament negotiations, and proposed that the UN 
establish a Monitor Group to “live for a period of years 
in every nation capable of carrying on nuclear projects.” 

“The UN, upon which so much hope is being placed,” 
noted the Vermont Catholic Tribune of Burlington, 
“seems to be hamstrung at the moment by the cumber- 
some machinery of the General Assembly and the at- 
tributed strictness of the rules of procedure.” The New- 
ark Advocate said that the UN has had a “brief, unhappy 
life. China so quickly lost to Red tyranny, the systematic 
Soviet vetoes—and now the open defection of France 
and England.” The next week, after the bishops en- 
dorsed the UN, the Advocate said that maybe those 
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who have been hesitant in UN support because of its 
“glaring” faults and “hidden” virtues will get behind 
it now. It called for scrapping the UN veto, for “a 
stronger General Assembly” and for an effective police 
force. The Hartford Catholic Transcript felt that per- 
haps the Hungarian tragedy could “clear the way and 
provide prodigious motive power” for the UN to achieve 
genuine peace—depending on U. S. leadership. It urged 
“reform of United Nations regulations.” Said the Brook- 
lyn Tablet, commenting on a lack of principle among so 
many nations at voting time: “Those of us who have fol- 
lowed the United Nations have long been aware of the 
lack of morality.” 

_ The Dubuque Witness felt that the United States 
should push for a two-thirds vote expelling Russia from 
the UN. With this as an alternative, it believed, many 
reluctant nations might at least convict Russia of geno- 
cide and label her an aggressor. “The value of the UN,” 
said the Michigan Catholic of Detroit, “is one of moral 
force to achieve world peace. But the sessions of the 
UN can only be glorified college debates until moral 
and Christian principles exist among the member na- 
tions.” 


U. S. BISHOPS ON UN 


Some papers expressed the hope that the bishops’ 
statement would increase Catholic support for the UN. 
“These words,” said the Louisville Record, “should go 
far toward reassuring many Catholics who have been 
so impressed by the shortcomings of the international 
organization as to have doubts about the advisability 
or even the morality of our country’s membership in it.” 

The Lansing Catholic Weekly said: “It is a good 
thing for Catholic thought in the United States that the 
bishops have spoken out clearly, since there is a certain 
segment of Catholic opinion that has always ridiculed 
and spent its time pointing to the deficiencies of the 
United Nations.” Said the Boston Pilot: “The public 
acclaim which it now receives from the bishops as- 
sembled should unite Catholics in sturdy efforts of co- 
operation with this necessary vehicle of present-day 
peace. No one asks for uncritical support for any cause, 
but the captious and the caviling critic, too long active 
in some Catholic circles, must find good reason now 
for changing his tune.” Said the Worcester Catholic 
Free Press: “Catholic support of the United Nations, 
whatever its shortcomings in the past, is based upon 
traditions of international law and ethics.” 

This editorial concern over the Hungarian crisis and 
its ramifications should help to modify some commonly 
held notions about the official Catholic press: that it is 
monolithic, that it-is not interested in international af- 
fairs, that it is anti-UN. On the whole, it is none of 
these. A more serious charge, not so easy to disprove, 
is that the Catholic press is often but a pale, ineffectual 
reflection of the secular press, and sometimes editorial- 
izes about the international scene, not only without the 
unique basis of Christian benevolence and a certain 
vision of world order, but even without a reasonable 
working knowledge of the genuine facts of international 
life. 
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The May-June CATHOLIC MIND is off the presses! 





96 pages of the best in Catholic thought! Recent 
selections from world-wide sources, including three 
important, full-length statements by Pius XII, are 
now available to you in the convenient pocket-size 


new format. 


CONTENTS 


FREEMASONRY—MYTH AND MENACE 

Wuy Not Go STEADY? 

THE CATHOLIC LITERARY CRITIC 

ARE THERE TOO MANY PEOPLE IN THE WORLD? 
THE RIGHT TO MIGRATE 
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CONFORMING CATHOLICS 


DOCUMENTs OF POPE Pius XII 
ON THE MORALITY OF PAIN PREVENTION 
ON THE STRUGGLE AGAINST CANCER 


ON CANCER RESEARCH 


Every article is complete. Each one is selected, out 
of hundreds submitted, because it touches a real ques- 
tion, because it has something worth while to say 
on the subject and because it says it well. Nowhere 
else can you find the same thoughtful variety and 
riches as in CATHOLIC MIND. 


RATES 
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(Add 50 cents a year for Canadian and foreign postage) 
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SIX MONTHS IN RETROSPECT 


AMERICA Balances the Books 

















Historians may be writing increasingly 


for narrowing groups of specialists, but . 


at least a few scholars are left this sea- 
son who write for the general public. 


Red Man’s World 


There will always be an audience for 
great adventure stories, such as Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo’s classic, The True His- 
tory of the Conquest of New Spain. Al- 
bert Idell’s The Bernal Diaz Chronicles 
(Doubleday. $5) has condensed the 
original chronicle by twenty per cent. 
Though it preserves the basic facts, the 
abbreviation weakens the rambling 
charm and flavor of the original. Jean 
Descola’s The Conquistadors (Viking. 
$5) contains sparkling and arresting 
personality sketches of the great cap- 
tains who explored and conquered the 
New World. 

Paul Horgan’s The Centuries of Santa 
Fe (Dutton, $5) lovingly recounts the 
glory-spangled history of one of the 
great Spanish cities on our continent 
that has wisely exchanged a driving pas- 
sion for high-handed conquest for a 
unique serenity. 

How Spaniard and Anglo-Saxon ex- 
ploited the Indian, yet allowed his cul- 
ture to survive, is the timely theme of 
Oliver LaFarge’s A Pictorial History of 
the American Indian (Crown. $7.50), 
which contains several hundred arrest- 
ing illustrations accompanied by a thor- 
oughly experienced and perceptive com- 
mentary. Robert Bunker’s Other Men’s 
Skies (Indiana U. $4.50) presents an In- 
dian Service worker’s optimistic report 
on the contemporary Indian’s struggle 
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to grasp the meaning of the scientific 
magic of Los Alamos and the intricacies 
of job competition in a white man’s 
world. 

George F. Scheer and Hugh F. Ran- 
kin’s Rebels and Redcoats (World. 
$7.50) is a well-written one-volume his- 
tory of the American Revolution. Based 
largely on original sources but shy on in- 
terpretation, it bypasses those elements 
of naval history which alone make York- 
town comprehensible. 

Bruce Bliven Jr.’s Battle for Manhat- 
tan (Holt. $3.50), an expanded New 
Yorker article, makes the minor battle of 
Harlem Heights (1776) intelligible to 
Mayor Wagner's peace-loving electorate. 

What the Hessians thought about our 
revolutionary impudence is revealed in 
Revolution in America: Confidential Let- 
ters and Journals 1776-1784 of Adjutant 
General Major Baurmeister. of the Hes- 
sian Forces, translated and annotated 
by Bernhard A. Uhlendorf (Rutgers U. 
$9). As Baurmeister was a headquarters 
general and not a field general, his plod- 
ding observations will not arouse enthu- 
siasm among those who demand shock- 
ing close-ups of battle action inter- 





This semi-annual roundup spot- 
lights the most important books pub- 
lished in the past six months. Most 
of the books mentioned here have 
already been reviewed at length in 
these columns. This recapitulation 
is offered, however, as a convenient 
guide to the best. The sections on 
“The U. S. Scene,” “Religion” and 
“Fiction” will follow next week. 











spersed with authentic deeds of spine- 
tingling valor, 

Walter Havighurst’s Wilderness for 
Sale (Hastings House. $4.50) deals with 
America’s first Wild West—the Ohio 
country. Daring settlers from Europe 
and the Atlantic seaboard fought off the 
Indians, fought with each other, and 
eventually staked out generous claims 


that resulted in such colorful and turbu- 
lent centers of civilization as Marietta. 


Another dramatic adventure story was. 


the opening up of the Far West. Irving 
Stone’s Men to Match My Mountains 
(Doubleday. $5.95) recaptures all the 
spectacular details of a tangled exper- 
ience in exploration, conquest, monopoly 
and bare-knuckle rivalry that exploded 
across the pioneer landscape from Colo- 
rado to California. 


Troubles between the States 


The Civil War period is still attracting 
earnest and productive attention. 

Jacob E. Cooke’s Frederic Bancroft: 
Historian (Oklahoma U. $4) contains a 
valuable short biography of the gentle- 
man scholar and three intriguing sam- 
ples of his work on the colonization of 
American Negroes, 1801-1865. Avery 
Craven’s The Coming of the Civil War 
(Chicago U. $5) appears this season in 
a revised edition which again minimizes 
slavery as an important causal factor in 
the North-South conflict. Ned Bradford’s 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts. $8.95)  re- 
prints 44 out of 350 articles that were 
first published in 1887 by notable par- 
ticipants in the struggle. 

Kenneth P. Williams’ Lincoln Finds a 
General: Vol. IV (Macmillan, $7.50) 
covers the Western campaigns to the 
capture of Vicksburg in 1863. It is schol- 
arly and solidly pro-Grant. Manly Wade 
Wellman’s Rebel Boast: First at Bethel— 
Last at Appomattox (Holt. $3.95) is a 
highly personalized account of five 
North Carolinians, their minor roles in 
the war, and their attitude toward it. 
These are typical Confederate foot-sol- 
diers, who knew only what was happen- 
ing in their tiny segments in the front 
lines. 

Charles O’Neill’s Wild Train: The 
Story of the Andrews Raiders (Random 
House. $6) dramatically tells the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of 24 Yankees to steal 
one of the South’s best locomotives. 
John G. Barrett’s Sherman’s March 
through the Carolinas (North Carolina 
U. $6) is a pro-Sherman account of a 
total-war march northward from Savan- 
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New Spring Books ... from Bruce 











THE WORD OF 
SALVATION 


VOLUME | 


By Alfred Durand, S.J., and 
Joseph Huby, S.J. 
Translated by John J. Heenan, S.J. 


Lucid, line-for-line commentaries by 
noted French Scripture scholars on the 


Gospels of Matthew and Mark. $12.50 


MOTHER OF 
FAIR LOVE 


By Agustina Schroeder 
Translated by Virginia Kirtland 


A vivid narrative of the life of Mary that 
follows Scriptural events. $3.50 


OUR LADY OF 
THE FOREST 


A Book of Mary Names 
Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 


Fresh, lyrical meditations on unusual 


Marian titles. $2.95 


Books about nuns 


AS GOLD IN THE 


FURNACE 


Sister Mary Fidelis, S.N.D. 


The life of the Bl. Julie Billiart, foundress 
of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, 
distinguished for its lively narrative style 
and its realistic treatment. $3.75 





A SEAL UPON MY HEART 
Edited by Rev. George Kane 


Twenty sisters tell why they entered the 
convent. Almost every problem facing the 
modern girl who considers the possibility 
of a religious vocation is here presented, 


discussed, and solved. $3.00 

















THE TWO-EDGED 
SWORD 


An Interpretation of the 
Old Testament 
By John L. McKenzie, S.J. 


. . if you want to experience the sweep 
and power of the sacred books. . .read 
The Two-Edged Sword.”—America $4.50 


The 


CATHOLIC PRIEST 


in the 


MODERN WORLD 


By Rev. James A. Magner 


A frank survey of the priest’s duties and 
difficulties, $4.75 


An 
INTRODUCTION 
TO PHILOSOPHY 


By Daniel J. Sullivan 


Written in clear, every-day language, 
this book covers all branches of philoso- 


phy. $3.75 


HISTORY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Thomas Neill, Ph.D., 
and Henry Schmandt, Ph.D. 


An objective Church history from the 
birth of Christ to the present time, com- 
plete in one volume. $8.75 


At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE 
PUBLISHING CO. 
105 Bruce Bldg., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





























IMPORTANT 
BOOKS 


FOR TODAY'S CATHOLIC 


MARTYRS IN CHINA 
by Jean Monsterleet, S.J. 


The Church in China will not die! 


“. . . cannot be too highly recommended 
for those who seek inspiration or need en- 


lightenment . . . a stark, damning commen- 
tary on Communist brutality . . . a soul- 
stirring portrayal of Christian heroism.” 

ia —Best Sellers 
“This is indeed a_ glorious book, written 
simply but powerfully,”—America 


Imprimatur, $3.75 


THE GOLDEN HEART 


by John Beevers 


The Story of Our Lady of Beauraing 
in an official and authorized publica- 
tion. 
“John Beevers, an author of talent and dis- 
tinction, tells with dramatic interest the 
fascinating story of Our Lady’s appearing in 
a lonely Beauraing convent garden.” 
—Catholic Standard 


Imprimatur, Illustrated, $1.75 


VALIANT ACHIEVEMENTS 


by Doris Burton 


Ten Achievements in Sanctity by 
Women and Girls in Our Own Time. 


- : an intriguing introduction to modern 
sanctity.”"—Ave Maria 

“The profiles are sketched artistically with 
understanding sympathy.’’—Information 


Imprimatur, Juvenile, $2.95 


FREUD, PSYCHOANALYSIS, 
CATHOLICISM 2» Peter Dempsey, 


O.F.M. Cap., Ph.D. 


The Catholic Church Considers Freud. 


“The book is written in a clear and readable 
style and may well-serve as a first introduc- 
tion to the manifold and intricate questions 
connected with the subject matter.” 
—Rudolf Allers, Books on Trial 


Imprimatur, $3.00 


At All Catholic 
Bookstores 


HENRY 


REGNERY 


COMPANY 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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nah that was humanely intended to end 
the struggle as quickly as possible. Vir- 
gil Carrington Jones’ Gray Ghosts and 
Rebel Raiders (Holt. $4.50) shows how 
a few irregular Confederate guerrillas 
were able to pin down vastly superior 
Union forces. 

Bruce Catton’s This Hallowed Ground 
(Doubleday. $5.95), which presents the 
Union side of the war, has received very 
favorable reviews by the experts and is 
an excellent addition to the “Mainstream 
of America” series. Donald Davidson’s 
Still Rebels, Still Yankees (Louisiana 
State U. $4.50) ringingly affirms the 
superior culture of a region that is today 
rapidly being industrialized and may be 
persuaded to abandon altogether the 
way of life that formerly characterized 
it. 

Peace and War 

We pass quickly from realism to ideal- 
ism when we turn to Woodrow Wilson. 
Five volumes commemorate his nota- 
ble and prophetic achievements. Cross- 
roads of Freedom: The 1912 Campaign 
Speeches of Woodrow Wilson, edited by 
John Wells Davidson (Yale U. $6), very 
competently reconstructs a stirring polit- 
ical campaign in which Wilson demon- 
strated his ability as an effective politi- 
cian and orator. Arthur S. Link’s Wil- 
son: The New Freedom (Princeton U. 
$7.50) concentrates attention upon Wil- 


son’s first two years in the White House | 
and the reform policies which he strong- | 


ly advocated, involving social legislation 
and the abandonment of laissez faire 
in government, Alexander L. George 
and Juliette L. George’s Woodrow Wil- 
son and Colonel House: A Personality 
Study (Day. $6) gives us a full-dress 
review of Wilson’s entire career, but 
presents it in Freudian terms which 
most historians will not accept, The au- 
thors believe that power was for Wil- 
son a compensatory value, a means 
of restoring the self-esteem that had 
been damaged in childhood, but they 
shed very little new light on the enig- 
matic Wilson-House relationship. The 
Greatness of Woodrow Wilson, 1856- 
1956, edited by Em Bowles Alsop 
(Rinehart, $3.95), is a collection of 
essays by world figures, with an intro- 
duction by President Eisenhower. Final- 
ly, Woodrow Wilson and the Politics of 
Morality (Little, Brown. $3.50), is John 
Morton Blum’s attempt to estimate the 
extent to which WW’’s practical politics 
were governed by his moral principles. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr.’s The Crisis 
of the Old Order: The Age of Roosevelt, 
Vol. 1 (Houghton Mifflin, $6) is a bril- 
liant piece of historical writing, the first 
of four volumes. It is frankly pro-Roose- 











THE NEW BOOK 


By DIETRICH 
VON HILDEBRAND 


Graven 
Images 


Substitutes for 


True Morality 


In collaboration with 


ALICE JOURDAIN 


The authors of True Morality 
and Its Counterfeits demonstrate 
why and how such reputable 
concepts as honor, altruism, tra- 
dition, custom and secular law 
are unsatisfactory, misleading, 
and can be dangerous _substi- 
tutes for the true moral law of 
Christianity. Imprimatur. $3.50 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 





























ze 
yj 
“A skillful and = 
deeply felt 
evocation of the 
generation which 
lived — which came 

to maturity and found its 

way — in the years after 
World War II.” — Coleman 
Rosenberger, N Y. Herald Tribune 


A Distant Drum 








Charles Bracelen Flood 
H.M.Co. al 








TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Send for our illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we 
can publish, promote and distribute your book, as 
we have done for hundreds of others. All subjects. 
New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
C.A. It’s free : 

VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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velt while admitting some of Roosevelt’s 
less laudable traits. 

Walter Lord’s Day of Infamy (Holt. 
$3.95) concentrates attention on the 
Pearl Harbor disaster, without reference 
to Washington. This is a dramatic fill-in 
of the main outline of the tragedy with- 
out bias or special pleading. 

R. Ernest Dupuy’s Compact History 
of the United States Army (Hawthorne. 
$4.95) is an inspirational full-dress re- 
view of the military way of life from 
1775 to the present. S. L. A. Marshall’s 
Pork Chop Hill (Morrow, $5) startling- 
ly comments on our Korean experience, 
which showed how unprepared our 
citizen army was for the kind of fero- 
cious and irrational battle action it en- 
countered in the Far East. Eric F. Gold- 
man’s The Crucial Decade: America 
1945-1955 (Knopf, $4) helps us to un- 
derstand the meaning and significance 
of the onward rush of events since 
World War II, but omits such crucial 
areas as the Middle East. 

Walter Millis’ Arms and Men (Put- 
nam. $5.75) is a valuable analysis of 
American military policies from colonial 
times to the present. It emphasizes the 
awful destructiveness of modern war- 
fare and the paradoxical need for a 
strong national defense system. Richard 
A. Preston, Sydney F. Wise and Herman 
O. Werner's Men in Arms: A History of 
Warfare und its Interrelationships with 
Western Society (Praeger. $6.50) 
stresses war as a social institution, War 
has been shaped by society and, in turn, 
has shaped the political and social struc- 
ture in every period. Both books remind 
us again of the importance of the study 
of military history. 

Fairfax. Downey’s Sound of the Guns 
(McKay. $5.50) is a human-interest re- 
view of American field artillery from 
colonial times to Korea. 


Religion and History 


Werner Keller’s The Bible as History 
(Morrow. $5.95) is an excellent intro- 
duction to the new knowledge that arch- 
eology and allied sciences have made 
available to our generation to confirm 
the historical accuracy of the Bible. It 
is based on an immense amount of re- 
search and is presented in an interesting 
and readable manner—a double triumph. 

John A. Hardon’s The Protestant 
Churches: of America (Newman. $5) 
in¢ludes a wealth of up-to-the-minute 
information on all the major denomina- 
tions and classified groups of minor 
sects, It is a valuable Catholic introduc- 
tion to contemporary Protestantism. 

Two paperback volumes.are worthy 
of special mention. James A. Corbett’s 
The Papacy, A Brief History (Van Nos- 
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trand. $1.25) and Anne Fremantle’s The 
Papal Encyclicals in Their Historical 
Context (Mentor. $.50) present an ac- 
curate digest of papal history and the 
more important papal encyclicals. Both 
books are particularly helpful in the con- 
troversial field of interpretation. 

Denis de Rougemont’s Man’s Western 
Quest (Harper. $3) is a highly stimulat- 
ing and provocative view of Western 
civilization from the Council of Nicea 
to Henry Ford by one of France’s lead- 
ing philosophers and historians, Arnold 
Toynbee’s An Historian’s Approach to 
Religion (Oxford. $5) underscores the 
pivotal importance of religion in the so- 


cial history of mankind but indicates 
that the distinguished British historian 
is moving steadily away from a recogni- 
tion of the uniqueness of Christianity. 
Bernard Wall’s The Vatican Story 
(Harper. $3.95) is a journalistic and 
anecdotal account of Vatican personal- 
ities and the organization of the papal 
city. It is entertaining but not always 
accurate. Philip Hughes’ A Popular His- 
tory of the Reformation (Hanover 
House. $4) is distinguished by sound 
scholarship and unvarying fairminded- 
ness. It is the best contribution thus far 
to an understanding of one of the most 
disastrous periods in modern history. 





t——Highlights 


HYMNS OF THE ROMAN 
LITURGY 

By Rev. Joseph Connelly, M.A.— 
A clear translation and commentary 
on one hundred and fifty-four hymns 
of the Roman Liturgy. The text is 
further clarified by notes on the 
Latin words and phrasing, and full 
references to the times in which the 
hymns were written, the authors and 
their circumstances. $5.00 


PRIESTLY EXISTENCE 

By Rev. Michael Pfliegler, trans- 
lated by Francis P. Dinneen, S.J.— 
Father Pfliegler examines a wide 
spectrum of characteristics found 
among priests. The temptations, 
trials, and tensions of the priest are 
discussed with candid awareness of 
practical problems. $6.00 


THE FIRST JESUIT— 
St. Ignatius Loyola 

By Mary Purcell, Foreword by 
John LaFarge, S.J.—An eminently 
readable biography that will stand as 
one of the best one-volume lives of 


Ignatius written to date. 
Illustrated $5.00 


MARRIAGE AND RHYTHM 
By John L. Thomas, S.J.—The 
author of The American Catholic 
Family here approaches the much- 
misunderstood problem of rhythm in 
the context of life, taking into ac- 
“count the moral, social, economic, 
psychological, and physical aspects 
of married love. He describes the 
scientific bases for the rhythm 
method and discusses the licitness 
of its use. $3.00 


LAY) PEOPLE IN THE CHURCH 
By Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P., 
translated by Donald Attwater—A 





Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland 


for Spring 


theological treatment of the state of 
the layman, his place in the Church 
today and throughout history, the 
priesthood of the laity, and the rela- 
tionship between the faithful and the 
hierarchy. A book of crucial impor- 
tance to contemporary apostolic en- 
deavor. bits $6.75 


A HISTORY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 

By Ludwig Hertling, S.J., trans- 
lated by Anselm Gordon Biggs, 
O.S.B.—A work of unusual merit, 
giving a panoramic, one-volume his- 
tory of the Church from the earliest 
times to the present day. $7.50 


THE WORSHIP OF 
THE CHURCH 

By William J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D.— 
This new, comprehensive study of 
the Church’s worship sets out in de- 
tail all phases of the liturgy and con- 
siders other related questions of in- 
terest in this field. $7.00 


FROM FASHIONS TO THE 
FATHERS—tThe Story of 
My Life 

By Hilda C. Graef—A graceful self- 
portrait by the well-known author, 
scholar, convert, essayist, and biogra- 
pher. The book also provides a re- 
vealing glimpse of Europe between 
the Wars and of the Catholic writer 
at work today. $4.00 


PORTRAIT OF A CHAMPION 
—A Life of St. Stanley 
Kostka 

By Joseph E. Kerns, S.J.—A popu- 
lar biography of the Jesuit novice, 
St. Stanley Kostka. Drawn freely, 
with scholarship and creative imagi- 
nation, this “portrait” gives a re- 
markable likeness of a saint who real- 
ly deserves to be better known. $3.50 
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THE CROSS OF JESUS 


by LOUIS CHARDON, O.P. 





Franslated by Richard T. Murphy, O.P. 


A masterpiece of spiritual writing from 
the 17th century. Father Chardon uses as 
his theme Christ’s vocation to suffering and 
the cross. He then proceeds to explain that 
the imitation of Christ and transformation 
in Christ necessarily involve suffering and 
the cross of the Christian. The Cross of 
Jesus is Father Chardon’s greatest work, 
published after he had spent many years as 
master of novices and director of souls. 


Vol. I, $4.25 


2 vols. 
ae Vol. II in preparation 


* 
% 


IN HIM IS LIFE 


by ERNEST MURA, F.S.V. 
Translated by Angeline Bouchard 


¢ 


A most significant book on the sanctify- 
ing influence of Christ’s humanity, in which 
the author makes Christ a living reality for 
us. Father Mura treats successively of the 
liturgy, the Mass, the Eucharist, the Pre- 
cious Blood, devotion to Mary, and the apos- 
tolate. He concludes by placing the entire 
life of the Christian in the framework of 
the life of Christ. $3.75 


At your bookstore 
B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
15 & 17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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John Tracy Ellis’ Documents of Amer- 
ican Catholic History (Bruce. $8.75) 
brings together in highly readable form 
160 key documents that range from 
Alexander VI to Pius XII, from 1493 to 
1939. Also included are samples of the 
writings of such men as Joyce Kilmer 
and Father Abram Ryan. As many facets 
of American Catholic life are included 
as could reasonably be documented. 


History Abroad 


On the international scene, Alan 
Moorehead’s Gallipoli (Harper. $4.50) 
recalls one of the great military adven- 
tures of the past fifty years. It is bril- 
liantly written and generally accurate. 

T. D. Kendrick’s The Lisbon Earth- 
quake (Lippincott. $4) recalls a catas- 
trophe in 1755 that severely damaged 
18th-century optimism and aroused a 
storm of theological controversy relative 
to the existence of God. The second vol- 
ume of Winston S. Churchill’s A History 
of the English-Speaking World, entitled 
“The New World” (Dodd, Mead. $6), is 
a masterprice of style but unreliable in 
most matters pertaining to the Catholic 
Church in the Age of Discovery. 

Italy is represented this season by 
E. E. Y. Hales’ Mazzini and the Secret 
Societies (Kenedy. $4.95), which covers 
Mazzini’s early formative years and his 
determined organization .of the Young 
Italy and Young Europe movements. It 
is a good introduction to an idealistic 
patriot, whose lifelong ambition was to 
liberate Italy. 


Most Outstanding——— 


The Centuries of Santa Fe 
by Paul Horgan 
This Hallowed Ground 
by Bruce Catton 
Day of Infamy 
by Walter Lord 
Documents of American Catholic 
History 
by John Tracy Ellis 
A Popular History of the Reformation 
by Philip Hughes 














Two books on Spain fail to avoid the 
pitfalls of bias. F. Jay Taylor's The 
United States and the Spanish Civil 
War (Bookman. $5) subscribes to the 
obsolete Claude Bowers theory that the 
war was a Nazi and Fascist attack on 
democracy. Richard Wright’s Pagan 
Spain (Harper. $4) would lead us to 
believe that modern Spain is an outpost 
of a particularly degraded and primitive 
paganism, and that the influence of the 
Church in Spain has been, on the whole, 
harmful. One of the best-balanced books 
on the Spanish situation is Herbert L. 











Womanpower 


A Statement by the National Manpower 
Council, with Chapters by the Council 
Staff. A report on the employment of 
women in the United States today. $5.00 


What Happens 
in Book Publishing 


Chandler Grannis, editor. Twenty-one lead- 
ers in book publishing offer their special- 
ized knowledge to explain this important 
industry. $5.50 


The Talking Turtle 
and Other Ozark Folk Tales 


Vance Randolph transcribes tales from the 
Ozarks with all the drollness and humor 
of the original telling. $4.00 


Science 
in the Making 


Joel H. Hildebrand explains to the lay 
reader how scientists think and work and 
shows how scientific investigation may be 
applied to all thinking. $3.00 


National Communism 
and Popular Revolt 
in Eastern Europe 


Paul E. Zinner, editor. Selected documents 
give the reactions of communists in East 
Europe to the events in Poland and Hun- 
gary, February to November, 1956. 
Paper, $2.95 


Study Abroad 
Volume VIII, 1956-57 


Full information on over 50,000 scholar- 
ships, fellowships, travel grants, and other 
awards offered in seventy-seven countries. 
A UNESCO publication. Paper, $2.00 


Everyman’s 
United Nations 


Fifth Edition. An authoritative guide to the 
work of the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies. A United Nations publica- 
tion. Paper, $1.50 


columbia university press 
new york 27, new york 
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Matthew's The Yoke and the Arrows 
(Braziller. $3.75). Mr. Matthews revises 
some of his earlier opinions on the Civil 
War and, though he is largely pessimis- 
tic about the future of the country, 
entertains some hopes for the rise of 
Christian democracy. 

Roger Chauviré’s A Short History of 
Ireland (Devin-Adair. $3) is a delight- 
ful and sympathetic survey of Gaelic 
Ireland from the golden age of sanctity 
and scholarship to De Valera. Mary C. 
Bromage’s De Valera and the March of 
a Nation (Noonday Press. $4.95) gives 
a lively account of a great patriot. 

Two books on the Byzantine Empire 
will conclude our survey. Charles Diehl’s 
Byzantium: Greatness and Decline 
(Rutgers U. $8.50) reviews in scholarly 
and authoritative style the religious and 
cultural achievements of a great center 
of Christian civilization. René Guerdan’s 
Byzantium: Its Triumphs and Tragedy 
(Putnam. $4.50) is a more popular in- 
troduction to a fascinating chapter of 
medieval history. | Joun J. O'Connor 


SCENE 





WORLD 














The October Revolution in Hungary 
was bound to stimulate enterprising 
publishers into feverish activity. As 
a result, we have seen in the past few 
months several timely testimonials to 
freedom. Random House, for instance, 
sent James A. Michener to Austria to 
get the story directly from those who 
came across the Hungarian border. He 
chose Andau, an inconspicuous village 
where a bridge funneled the heroes 
of the October 23 rising out of Hungary 
—to freedom. In The Bridge at Andau 
($3.50) he paints a picture of what 
happened in those fateful days, as told 
to him by the Freedom Fighters. His 
book suffers from haste and is not with- 
out some errors of fact and interpre- 
tation. Nevertheless it is a worthy me- 
morial. 

The Michener account, if authentic, 
is in many sections a re-creation. Not 
so is A Student’s Diary. Subtitled “Buda- 
pest: Oct. 16-Nov. 1, 1956” these were 
notes jotted down as the hours passed 
by. The writer is a student who uses 
the pseudonym Laszlo Beke (Viking. 
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$1.95). A third in an historical trilogy 
is No More Comrades by Andor Heller 
(Regnery, $3.50). The author was a 
professional newspaper photographer 
who not only got himself out of the 
country but also brought along extraor- 
dinary photographs. The title is taken 
from the roar that went up when Imré 
Nagy addressed the crowds with the 
traditional Red greeting, “Comrades.” 

It may not be inappropriate to insert 
at this point a book on refugees. The 
Refugee and the World Community, 
by John George Stoessinger (U. of Min- 
nesota. $4.50), gives the history of the 
refugee problem since World War I. 
Every such event as the October Revo- 
lution presents anew the refugee prob- 
lem. Have we yet learned to cope with 
the challenge? 

The world scene as viewed from the 
United States is apt to be puzzling. For 
instance, the experts are perplexed as 
to what should be our course of action 
towards Red China. The Council on 
Foreign Relations recently devoted its 
attention to Red China’s relations with 
Moscow. Moscow-Peking Axis: Strengths 
and Strains (Harper. $3.50) examines 
whether it is better in the long run to 


wean Mao away from the Kremlin by 
aid and concessions, or to keep the heat 
on Red China by embargo. Four con- 
tributors to this volume point up the 
dilemma. 

Another sort of roundup of the U. S. 
political situation abroad is given by 
correspondent Albion Ross. A journalist 
here presents the world scene as he 
knows it and sizes it up. He calls his 
roundup Journey of an American 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $4.50). 

Controversy in foreign policy is 
perennial and indispensable, Complete- 
ly contrasting viewpoints are common. 
For instance, Eugene W. Castle holds 
that our economic assistance to foreign 
countries is The Great Giveaway (Reg- 
nery. $3.50). He can supply facts to 
support his contention. He would not go 
along at all with the program espoused 
by Max F, Millikan and W. W. Rostow 
in their A Proposal: Key to an Effective 
Foreign Policy (Harper. $2.75). They 
point out that the soft underbelly of 
the free world is the undeveloped 
country. We would strengthen freedom 
and foil communism, they hold, by a 
bold program of massive economic aid 
to the ex-colonial regions. 











The answer to areal need in our Catholic churches! 
COMPLETE 
WEDDING SERVICE 


By Rev. John C. Selner, S.S., D.D. It is the wish of the Church 
that music for divine services be a dedicated music and not an 
importation of theatrical or secular forms. To encourage church 
musicians to follow the directives of the Church in this regard, 
Father Selner, director of music at St. Mary’s Seminary, Balti- 
more, has prepared this book of approved music for Catholic 
marriage ceremonies. It meets all the fundamental standards 
of true church music and will find easy acceptance on the part 
of all. The book contains a processional and recessional as well 
as a number of appealing motets and hymns. All the music is 
arranged for unison, S.A.T.B., or equal-voice groups. Available 
in two editions. 

Bride's Edition— contains a marriage certificate, highly or- 
namented, on the inside pages. Bound in white leatherette and 
individually boxed. An ideal gift for the bride and groom or 
their families and friends. $5.00 
Choir Edition — for use by organists and choirs. Plastic bound 
in Spanish grain cover paper. $3.00 


Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland 
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With the Sixth Fleet, headed by the 
supercarrier Forrestal, scurrying to the 
eastern Mediterranean, how can we 
possibly overlook books on the Arab- 
Israeli world? A Jordanian. official, 
Hazem Zaki Nuseibeh, has explained 
The Ideas of: Arab Nationalism (Cor- 
nell. $4) in a way that may instruct 
students of current events. Opposing the 
nationalism of the Arabs is Jewish na- 
tionalism. Israel and Her Neighbors 
consists of a series of addresses deliv- 
ered in this country by Israel’s London 
ambassador, Eliahu Elath (World Pub- 
lishing. $2.75). The Ambassador argues 
that appeasing the Arabs will get Israel 
nowhere. He believes there will be no 
peace until the Arabs are reconciled 
to the inevitable. Perhaps here lies the 
key to Israeli action such as was exemp- 
lified in the Sinai campaign. 

Treating of this same area, A Hundred 
Hours to Suez (Viking. $2.75), by 
British novelist Robert Henriques, is 
a military description of this drive that 
set off the recent crisis. Sultan in Oman 
is an informative vignette revealing the 
life and politics of a small potentate 
on the Gulf of Oman who finds himself 
involved in world politics because of 
the oil underneath his palace. The au- 


thor is British correspondent James 
Morris, who accompanied a British ex- 
pedition there in 1955 (Pantheon. 
$3.50). 

The conduct of our foreign policy 
is as much a matter of men as it is of 
material and money. In a series of lec- 
tures, Henry M. Wriston stressed the 
importance of an able corps of diplo- 
mats. Harper has now published these 
addresses in Diplomacy in a Democracy 
($2.50). 

Atomic energy and foreign policy 
are inseparable these days. We might 
suggest, in this field, the readable and 
informative report Atoms for the World, 
by Laura Fermi (Chicago. $3.75). It is 
an encouraging summary of progress 
made at the Geneva Conference on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. Facing 
the Atomic Future, by Australian work- 
ing physicist E. W. Titterton (St. Mar- 
tins. $5), is a useful presentation, for 
the serious reader, of the facts and 
issues of atomic energy. 

In world affairs, personalities can 
signify policies and countries. Some 
pertinent biographies of contemporary 
foreign statesmen deserve attention at 
this point. The Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic is the object of 


GENERAL METAPHYSICS 


A college textbook in English by Rev. John P. Noonan, S.]., 
Loyola University (Chicago), written to clarify and simplify 
as far as possible the basic ideas of philosophy. 

General Metaphysics, xii + 273 pages, 2.90 


Jesuit Studies 


Contributions to the arts and sciences 
by members of the Society of Jesus 


MASTER ALCUIN, LITURGIST Ellard 4.00 


THE CHURCHES AND THE SCHOOLS 


BISHOP LANCELOT ANDREWES 


Curran 3.00 
Reidy 3.50 


DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN COMEDY Curry 3.50 


THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY King 4.00 


and other textbooks 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
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a newly translated “authorized” biog- 
raphy. In Adenauer (Dutton. $5.95), 
Paul Weymar describes the career of 
this remarkable man, elected Ober- 
biirgermeister of Cologne in 1917 at 
the age of 41, and today, in his eighties, 
the chief political official of the new 
Germany. Another biography is the tale 
of one who, had he lived, might have 


Five Worth-While 


John Foster Dulles 
by John Robinson Beal 
The Bridge at Andau 
by James A. Michener 
The Yoke and the Arrows 
by Herbert L. Matthews 
Khrushchev and Stalin’s Ghost 
by Bertram D. Wolfe 
Adenauer 
by Paul Weymar 














j 


} 





assumed comparable stature. America 
lost a friend when the plane carrying 
Ramon Magsaysay crashed against a 
mountain top a few months ago. But 
Carlos P. Romulo had already given 
us in The Magsaysay Story (Day. $5) 
a picture of this great Filipino, promis- 
ing President of the Philippines, a 
popular leader of his people. 

The agreement to establish Euratom, 
the joint atomic energy project for West 
Europe, was rightly hailed as a new 
step for European unity. Much de- 
pends, however, upon cooperation be- 
tween France and Germany. For a use- 
ful background on this subject we rec- 
ommend German-French Unity, by 
Hermann Lutz (Regnery. $5). We can 
learn from history how to avoid the er- 
rors that foiled peace efforts in the past. 

These were America’s friends and 
allies, Another biography appearing in 
recent months is that of a Hungarian 
aristocrat who decided after the war 
to collaborate with the Red-controlled 
regime in his country. The Memoirs of 
Michael Karolyi (Dutton. $6.50) are 
the posthumous records of a man born 
in luxury, who became a Socialist and 
lived most of his life in exile. One-time 
President of the short-lived Hungarian 
Republic after World War I, he was 
Paris Ambassador for the Hungarian 
“popular democracy” after World War 
II. He died in 1955, again an exile. 
Here is the picture of left-wing politics 
between the two wars. 


French and German Problems 


France is a land of perplexity and. 


concern to her friends these days. One 
of the handiest recent attempts to probe 
the ills of this great country we owe to 
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EMMANUEL 
MOUNIER'S 


MONUMENTAL BOOK ON 
"ALL THAT IT MEANS 
TO BE A MAN" 


7 The 
Character 
of Man 


a. this epic book Mounier under- 
takes. nothing less than a complete 
description of the nature of man 
based on the vast findings of modern 
science, psychology, literature, politics, 
and theology. This is Mounier's major 
work, which is making its first appear- 
ance in English. Its purpose is best de- 
fined by the great French Catholic 
author himself. 


"We have entered,"' Mounier wrote, 
"one of those periodic crises of hu- 
manity, in which man makes the agon- 
ized attempt to preserve the traits of 
a visage that is breaking up, or to 
recognize the semblance of man in the 
new countenance approaching. Then, 
in the confusion of all values he must 
choose firmly all that it means to be a 
man, and a man of his time . . . We 
have chosen. This study is not solely 
a study of man: it is a struggle for 
man... We prefer to declare openly 
that our science, though honest, is none 
the less a fighting science." 

In this profound book, the originator 
of the philosophy of Personalism as- 
sesses the work of Freud, Jung, Adler, 
Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Bergson and 
many other eminent thinkers, and ex- 
amines the various types of religious 
attitude within the framework of char- 
acter, 


$6.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
MAY 11, 1957 


At your bookseller ¢ 
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radio broadcaster David Schoenbrun. 
In As France Goes (Harper. $5) he 
helps the reader get over his exaspera- 
tion by showing how the situation 
appears in France, to Frenchmen. The 
French, he says, are the first to develop 
brilliant plans—but then the first to 
vote against them and to point out their 
flaws in scintillating Gallic analysis. 

The same subject of differences in 
approach and outlook from country to 
country was thoroughly discussed at 
Arden House last year on a more aca- 
demic level. Out of these talks emerged 
Diversity of Worlds (Reynal. $3.50), 
edited by Raymond Aron and August 
Heckscher. A British correspondent has 
explained the United States’ differences 
with her “oldest ally” in terms of recent 
history. France: 1940-1955 (Holt. $6), 
by Alexander Werth, is a good résumé 
of the major factors at work. 

A piece in the great mosaic which is 
France is the typical French village. 
A short while ago an American profes- 
sor spent a whole year with his family 
in a small rural community in the South 
of France. Out of this sojourn came 
Village in the Vaucluse, by Laurence 
Wylie (Harvard, $5.50). Rural France 
is potent and decisive politically. But 
so is the industrial city. The Founding 
of the French Socialist Party (1893- 
1905), by Aaron Noland (Harvard. 
$4.50), is the story of a great ideo- 
logical movement in its origins. 

Two on Germany come to our atten- 
tion, now. The first is A Watcher on the 
Rhine, by Brian Connell (Morrow. $3). 
A British correspondent who, a student 
before the war, also knew Germany 
in the moment of her collapse, now 
records his impressions from a sojourn 
ten years later, The author manifests 
the uneasiness created in him by the 
German industrial. comeback. 

Now that conscription has come 
again to Germany, the role of the pro- 
fessional officers is discussed more than 
ever, An example: the gallant effort of 
some of these men to unseat Hitler on 
July 20, 1944. Conspiracy among Gen- 
erals, by Wilhelm von Schramm (Scrib- 
ner. $3.95), is told by an eyewitness 
to this plan of action. The story has 
never been completely told, nor com- 
prehended in this country. 


The Perennial Russian Problem 


It is generally agreed that Soviet 
history took its great turning point not 
so much at Stalin’s death but, more 
specifically, when Khrushschev deliv- 
ered his famous de-Stalinization address 
in February, 1956. Concerning this 
event and its impact, an experienced 
student of Soviet affairs, Bertram D. 








BRIDEGROOM AND 
BRIDE 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Young people always love Msgr. Knox, 
and, as he says, seem always to be get- 
ting married and asking him to preach 
at their weddings. This book of short, 
delightful talks is one happy result. He 
has something new, cheerful and very 
well worth remembering to say to each 
bridegroom and bride. ; 


RELIGION AND THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF 
JUNG 


by Raymond Hostie, S.J. 


The author has studied Jung's work 
thoroughly, and knows him personally. 
He believes much in his work is valu- 
able, but nevertheless disagrees with 
him fundamentally. Not light reading, 
but psychologists, and indeed everyone 
interested in psychology, will fling 
themselves upon it with cries of joy. 


THE THING 
Why I Am a Catholic 
by G. K. Chesterton 


A reprint in the Thomas More Books 
to Live series of one of Chesterton's 
best volumes of related essays. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


The current number of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET contains, among other 
things a chapter from Bridegroom 
and Bride, an extract from The Thing 
and an article on Religion and the 
Psychology of Jung, written by Joseph 
Donceel, S.J. To get the Trumpet, free 
and postpaid, write to Agatha MacGill 
at— 


SHEED & WARD NEW YORK 3 
209 











America’s BOOKSTORE GUIDE 


AMERICA’s Bookstore Guide tells you where you can buy the Spring and Summer 
reading you want. You will appreciate, too, the collections of First Communion, 
Graduation-and Ordination gifts and accessories carried by these booksellers. All 
of them will be happy to see you in person, talk with you on the phone, or handle 
your mail orders thoughtfully and efficiently. If no store is listed in your city, ask 
AMERICA’s Business Office for the name and address of the nearest one. Where- 


ever possible, patronize your local Catholic bookstore! 
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Detroit 





Thomas More 
Book Shop 


210 WEST MADISON 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Frederick Pustet 
Company, Inc. 
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E. J. McDevitt Co. 
Catholic Books 


1230 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
Woodward 5-2992 


Religious Articles 


Milwaukee 


The Church Mart 


779 NORTH WATER ST. 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Phone: BR 1-0650 


BRANCH: 514 STATE ST. 
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South Bend 





Aquinas Library & 
Book Shop, Inc. 


A Non-Profit Corporation 


108-112 EAsT LASALLE 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


All the new and standard books— 
Religious Articles—Prayer Books & Missals 


Washington 


W. J. Gallery & Co. 


Catholic Books 


718 11TH ST. NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 





Westminster 





The 
Newman Bookshop 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


Baltimore Branch: 
226 NORTH LIBERTY ST. 
BALTIMORE 1, MARYLAND 
Washington Branch: 


901 MONROE ST., N. E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 











For Subscribers to 


THE CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


SUPPLEMENT II 
(Loose Leaf) 


SEVEN SECTIONS AND TWO 
BINDERS HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED. 


Price $35.50 


EIGHTH SECTION IN 
PREPARATION. 


Price $3.50 


Write for Particulars 
THE GILMARY SOCIETY 
A Membership Corporation 
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New York 11, N. Y. 
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Wolfe, has published his Khrushchev 
and Stalin’s Ghost (Praeger. $3.95). 
The reader will get here an analysis of 
that long speech in the light of other 
facts and of collateral documents, While 
telling part of the truth, the Red Sec- 
retary was laying the basis for a new 
myth. 

A sort of companion volume to go 
along with the Wolfe analysis can be 
mentioned, Soviet Russia Today (Har- 
per. $4). This is not, as you might 
think, the title of a Moscow magazine, 
but a collection of summaries on various 
aspects of the USSR. Prepared under 
the editorship of John L. Stipp, it in- 
cludes contributions from many well- 
known U. S. experts. It was designed 
to serve the needs of an intelligent 
reader without wide reference facilities. 

Not so much about contemporary 
issues but not too far removed from our 
present concerns is Russia Leaves the 
War, by George F. Kennan (Princeton. 
$7.50). Our one-time Moscow ambas- 
sador here gives us the results of his 
research in our relations with the Bol- 
sheviks between November, 1917 and 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk of March, 
1918. His study of the errors and mis- 
calculations of our U. S. representatives 
should not be lost on our present 
leaders. 

How can military considerations es- 
cape our attention in studying the 
Soviets? Two books in this field deserve 
notice among the productions of the 
past six months. The first is The Red 
Army (Harcourt, Brace. $6). Here, 
British authority B. H. Liddell Hart 
has brought together the essays of 30 
contributors. These include a number 
of Nazi generals, who speak with special 
knowledge. From their papers, written 
in matter-of-fact style, we learn not 
only the strength but also the weak- 
nesses of Soviet equipment, leadership 
and morale. There is, however, another 
factor to be reckoned with in Soviet 
military action. In The Soviet Secret 
Services (Praeger. $4.50), author Otto 
Heilbrunn explains the methods of in- 
filtration and espionage highly devel- 
oped and successfully employed by the 
Soviets. It seems, according to this 
writer, that the Wehrmacht was heavily 
disadvantaged by these tactics. 

From the Secret Service to education 
may seem a long step, but for the 
Soviets both are instruments to achieve 
political power. Prof. George S, Counts 
has studied educational progress in the 
Soviet Union and is not happy about it 
in his Challenge of Soviet Education 
(McGraw-Hill. $6). He feels that the 
Kremlin has registered startling suc- 
cesses in its educational program. This 


should cause concern in this country, 
contends this long-time foe of the Reds. 

Can world affairs be conducted use- 
fully by means of “organization”? The 
postwar era has seen the growth of 
various institutions with world-organi- 
zational missions to perform. The proto- 
type of them all is the United Nations. 
A new book on the UN, Revolution on 
East River, by James Avery Joyce 
(Abelard-Schuman. $3.50), is sub- 
titled “The Twilight of National Sover- 
eignty.” Here an Englishman, who has 
dedicated his energies for many years 
to the cause of peace, points out ave- 
nues of future progress. This is meant 
for the man in the street—not as a mere 
popularizing of the United Nations but 
as a resource-book for reflection on a 
great issue. 


Studies on World Unity 


Out of the United Nations itself 
comes The Second Lesson, by BBC 
correspondent Bernard Moore (St. Mar- 
tin’s Press. $4.50). This shows the hu- 
man side of the world organization, 
in the day-to-day life of a British corre- 
spondent as he reported great events 
as seen from the East River. It deserves 
particular interest, not only for its com- 
ments on the UN but also for its ac- 
count of what a visitor saw during seven 
years in the United States. 

On the technical level two publica- 
tions have emerged from the London 
Institute of World Affairs. One of these 
is The Council of Europe: Its Structure, 
Functions and Achievements, by A. H. 
Robertson, an official of the Strasbourg 
agency (Praeger. $7.75). The cause of 
European union took its first concrete 
political form with this Council in 1949. 
Here we find a comprehensive survey. 
The author candidly discusses the 
charge that the Council has accom- 
plished little. He feels that the Council 
has definitely served the cause of Euro- 
pean cooperation. There is here, he 
feels, the beginnings of a European 
parliament. The charges and the an-" 
swers parallel those heard in connection 
with the United Nations. 

The other London study is The 
Trusteeship System of the United Na- 
tions, by Charmian Edwards Toussaint 
(Praeger. $7.50). One of the UN’s 
councils is concerned with the so-called 
dependent areas. In recent years this 
organ has been the scene of sometimes 
bitter anti-colonial statements, The au- 
thor discusses the workings, mission 
and achievements of the Trusteeship 
Council. 

Have we really mobilized all our 
knowledge in the cause of peace? Theo- 
dore F. Lentz believes that there is 
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A perceptive study of the 
great French Poet- 
Philosopher 


PEGUY 


His PROSE AND POETRY 


By Alexander Dru. Leads off with 
a biographical sketch of Péguy, 
which touches on his philosophical 
and political beliefs, from his days 
as a Dreyfusard to his hero’s death 
in World War I. The main part of 
the book is devoted to a considera- 
tion of Péguy as a writer, analyz- 
ing the apparent contradiction be- 
tween his Socialist prose and Cath- 
olic poetry. “The best introduction 
which has yet appeared in English.” 
—Times (London) Literary Sup- 
plement. $2.50 


Charles Péguy’s most 
significant poems now 
available in English 
translation 


THE MYSTERY 
OF THE HOLY 
INNOCENTS 


And Other Poems 


By Charles Péguy. Translated by 
M. P. F. PAKENHAM. The poems 
included in this volume are: Castles 
of the Loire, the famous prayers to 
Our Lady of Chartres, extracts from 
Eve—a modern counterpart to the 
Divine Comedy— and the long 
verse-drama The Mystery of the 
Holy Innocents. Whatever his 
theme, Péguy’s poetry achieves the 
perfection where idea and image 
are one—an enlargement of vision 
appealing alike to the literary and 
religious-minded. “One of the peaks 
of French lyricism.’ — DANIEL- 
Rops. $3.00 


At your bookseller 


Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 16 
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such a thing as a science of peace. In 
his Towards a Science of Peace (Book- 
man. $3), this St. Louis professor has 
striven to identify the elements of such 
a branch of human learning. Perhaps 
the author does not dedicate enough 
attention to the art of peace. The pur- 
suit of peace requires virtues of charac- 
ter and not alone achievements of the 
mind. The book is not helped particu- 
larly by the introduction contributed by 
Julian Huxley, with his advocacy of 
19th-century scientism, 

Rosert A. GRAHAM 


BIOGRAPHY 

















The interest of authors and readers 
in Alexander Hamilton was stimulated 
during this 200th anniversary of his 
birth—though study of him brought to 
light the fact that his birth-date is really 
1755, not 1757. Three volumes especial- 
ly proved interesting and instructive: 
Alexander Hamilton: Youth to Maturity 
(1755-1788), by Broadus Mitchell 
(Macmillan. $8.75); Alexander Hamil- 
ton in the American Tradition, by Louis 
M. Hacker .(McGraw-Hill. $4.75) and 
Alexander Hamilton and the Founding 
of the Nation, edited by Richard B. 
Morris (Dial. $7.50). 

Mr. Mitchell’s work, the first of a 
two-volume biography, gives a very 
thorough account of his hero. It is 
informative and interesting. At times, 
though, it is too favorable—conserva- 
tism and ambition are not necessarily 
crimes to be explained away. Mr. Hack- 
er’s offering is more interpretation than 
biography. In presenting his hero as an 
apostle of modern capitalism and savior 
of the revolution from democracy, the 
author will rouse the ire of other experts 
in that field. 

Two U, S. Presidents have been 
“done” by recent biographers. James 
Madison: The President (1809-1812), 
by Irving Brant (Bobbs-Merrill. $6.50) , 
is the fifth volume of the author’s monu- 
mental study. Here he attempts to re- 
vise the traditional picture of incom- 
petence and subservience to Jefferson. 
Mr. Lincoln, by J. G. Randall, edited 
by Richard N. Current (Dodd, Mead. 








AMERICA PRESS 


Pamphlets 


Christian Marriage 
ENCYCLICAL OF Pius XI. (Questionnaire 
and an extensive bibliography). For 
sermons, for pre-marital instructions, for 
Christian Family Movement groups and 
for Cana Conference groups, this com- 
plete Papal document is the = classic 
source of modern Catholic teaching on 
marriage. 25¢ O 


Mary and the Popes 
Edited by Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. 
The Five Great Documents of the mod- 
ern Popes about Mary, the Mother of 
God. Among them are the infallible 
definitions of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and of the Assumption. All the 
translations are recent, made especially 
for this volume by American Jesuit 
theologians who sought both to preserve 
the exact meaning and to present the 
rich sources of ideas in readable Eng- 
lish. $1.00 


The Sacred Heart 
ENcyYCcLIcAL oF Pius XII. The complete 
text of the latest encyclical on devotion 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Official 
NCWC translation. 15¢ 0 


The Legion of Decency 
By Avery Dulles, S.J. For parents who 
have neither the time nor inclination to 
preview personally every movie their 
children want to see, and for all adults 
who want a mature Catholic under- 
standing of the Legion of Decency. 


15¢ 0 
Encyclicals 

[] On the Holy Spirit 25¢ 
CO Holy Virginity 10¢ 
(] Kingship of Christ 25¢ 
C Reconstructing the Social Order 25¢ 
[1] The Unity of Human Society 25¢ 
( The Sacred Liturgy 40¢ 





REGULAR BULK DISCOUNTS 
1-9 copies @ list price 
10 and over 331/3% discount 











Amenica Press, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17 
Please send me pamphlets checked above. 
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(All orders under $1.00 must be prepaid) 
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$6.50), offers a judicious selection from 
Randall’s four-volume life of Lincoln. 
The editing is so well done that addi- 
tions are hard to spot. The book will 
prove entertaining and inspiring to a 
wide range of readers. Ruth Painter 
Randall’s The Courtship of Mr. Lincoln 
(Little, Brown. $3.75) is another step 
in her campaign to refute the old leg- 
ends of Lincoln’s married life. It is a 
light and gossipy treatment, which 
should appeal to the feminine reader. 


Fighters and Finders 


The accomplishments of Grant’s most 
able foe are related in A Different 
Valor: The Story of General Joseph E. 
Johnston, by Gilbert E. Govan and 
James W. Livingood (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$6). Though one of the most talented 
and popular of Confederate leaders, 
Johnston seldom was given an oppor- 
tunity to use his talents, because of the 
strong animosity which existed between 
himself and Jefferson Davis. This lively 
and dramatic account of his activities 
should appeal to any type of reader. 
A convincing attempt to rehabilitate a 
maligned Union leader is made by 
Warren W. Hassler Jr. in his General 
George B. McClellan (Louisiana State 
U. $6). And the thrilling adventures 
of a minor hero are well told in Lincoln’s 
Commando, by Ralph J. Roske and 
Charles Van Doren (Harper. $4.50), 
which relates the exploits of Lieut. 
William B. Cushing while on blockade 
duty off the North Carolina coast. 

Several earlier statesmen and military 
figures are also commemorated. Henry 
Clay and the Art of American Politics, 
by Clement Eaton (Little, Brown. 
$3.50), gives a fine portrait of the con- 
servative statesman and adroit politician 
whose thirty years of influential leader- 
ship did much to mold the development 
of the Union he loved so much. Back- 
ground to Glory: The Life of Ceorge 
Rogers Clark, by John Bakeless (Lip- 
pincott. $6), recalls the almost forgot- 
ten Revolutionary hero of the West, 
whose brief span of glory was followed 
by years of failure, bitterness and in- 
gratitude on the part of those for whom 
he fought. 

Another forgotten hero is brought to 
attention in Truxton of the Constella- 
tion, by Eugene Ferguson (Johns Hop- 
kins U. $5.25), which is a lively and 
scholarly account of the hard-bitten 
disciplinarian who welded our Navy 
into the unified fighting force that 
proved its worth in the war against the 
Barbary pirates. The Men Who Made 
the Nation, by John Dos Passos 
(Doubleday. $5.95), is an entertaining 
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and informative series of comments on 
the character and achievements of the 
Founding Fathers. Their foibles and 
weaknesses are recounted, as well as 
their virtues and great accomplishments. 


Lawyers and Leaders 


A couple of Supreme Court Justices 
and our Secretary of State have also 
attracted the attention of biographers. 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes: (1841- 
1870), by Mark DeWulfe Howe (Bel- 
knap. $5), is the first volume of what 
promises to be a very detailed and com- 
plete life of its subject. It is, on the 
whole, objective, though based on the 
usual popular assumption that Holmes 
was a great legal philosopher. Harlan 
Fiske Stone: Pillar of the Law, by Al- 
pheus Thomas Mason (Viking. $8.75), 
tells little of the Chief Justice’s private 
life and too much of trivial court pro- 
cedure and activities. John Robinson 
Beal gives, in John Foster Dulles (Har- 
per. $4.50), a favorable and at times 











Vocations 











BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high-school 
gtaduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 

ing, youth work, writing, 

foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 

Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 

Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 








XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 
Z| 7 
= 
= 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 











THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 











PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 

Send coupon to: 

Director of Vocations 

415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Dear FATHER: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 
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‘to study for the priesthood 


‘with the Priests of The Sacred | 

' Heart? They’ve a special school 

- for delayed vocations to help yo 

' make up the Latin and othe 

subjects which you have missed. 
Want more information? Write 
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Fifth Annual 
Liturgical Music 
Workshop 


“THE CHOIRMASTER'S 
WORKSHOP” 


BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 
August 19th through the 30th 


Chant, Polyphony, Contemporary Music, 
Liturgy, History of Music, Boy Choir, 
Seminars, 3 Hours Credit, 
Creighton University 


Flor Peters 

James Welch 

Rev. Richard Schuler 
Rev. Francis Brunner 
Rev. Francis Schmitt 
Dom Ermin Vitry 

Paul Koch 

Roger Wagner 

Eugene Selhorst 

Sr. Mary Theophane, O.S.F. 


Apply: MUSIC DEPARTMENT, 
BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 














—TEGAWITHA— 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds. 40th year. Directors: Mrs. 
James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. 
Lynch. For catalog address: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 














FOLDING 
BANQUET 













- 
If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 


Monroe Co., 377 Church St., Colfax, lowa 





uncritical defense of the Secretary’s 
foreign policy. However, the book con- 
tains much valuable and _ interesting 
information on Korea, Formosa, the 
Near East, Suez and the satellite coun- 
tries. 

On the foreign scene there is little 


——Five of the Best——— 


James Madison: The President, 
1809-1812 
by Irving Brant 
Mr. Lincoln 
by J. G. Randall, 
ed. Richard N. Current 
The Men Who Made the Nation 
by John Dos Passos 
The Lion and the Throne 
by Catherine Drinker Bowen 
Martyr in Scotland 
by Thomas Collins 











of scholarly importance, though a num- 
ber of popular works, mostly on con- 
temporaries, will be found pleasant 
and helpful reading. The most enjoyable 
of the former type is The Lion and the 
Throne, by Catherine Drinker Bowen 
(Little, Brown. $6). This is the story 
of Sir Edward Coke, the Elizabethan 
lawyer and Chief Justice. The average 
reader will be interested chiefly in the 
colorful picture of English life during 
an important period of transition. This 
the author paints dramatically. 

Two colorful works by J. H. Plumb 
present a lively picture of 18th-century 
England. The Four Georges (Macmil- 
lan. $4.50) gives a series of brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the Hanoverian 
Kings, their families and prominent 
figures of the court circle. There is also 
much interesting background on general 
conditions of English life during the 
century. Sir Robert Walpole: The Mak- 
ing of a Statesman (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$5.50) is a more detailed and scholarly 
work covering the early part of the 
same period. The first of a two-volume 
biography, it is a thorough study of 
the Prime Minister who is chiefly re- 








Joun J. O'Connor is professor of 
history at the Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Foreign Ser- 
vice. 

Fr. GraHam, associate editor of 
AMERICA, writes on current 
happenings in the United Na- 
tions. 

Rev. Francis X. GALLAGHER, S.J., 
teaches in the History Depart- 
ment at the University of 
Scranton. : 
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sponsible for developing the modern 
Cabinet form of government in Britain, 
The chief interest and value of the work 
lies in its extensive background of 18th- 
century political life. Dennis Bardens’ 
Portrait of a Statesman (Philosophical. 
$6) presents the life story of Sir Anthony 
Eden. The casual reader will find it 
entertaining. 

The Catholic reader especially will 
be interested in Martyr in Scotland: The 
Life and Times of John Ogilvie, by 
Thomas Collins (Macmillan. $4.50). 
The account of Father Ogilvie, the 
Scotch Jesuit who was martyred in 
1615, has an ominously modern ring 
when treating of his trial and execution. 
Present-day totalitarian methods are not 
something entirely new. 

The perennial interest in the charac- 
ter, deeds and mission of Joan of Arc 
should cause The Maid of Orleans, by 
Sven Stolpe (Pantheon. $4), to be 
widely welcomed. While making no 
claim to scientific research or new dis- 
coveries, it is more than just a popular 
narrative, The author elaborates some 
inspiring and thought-provoking inter- 
pretations which cannot but fascinate 
the reader. F, J. GALLAGHER 


THE WORD 


After a little while, you will see me no 
longer; and again after a little while 
you will have sight of me, because I 
am going back to the Father (John 
16:16; Gospel for the third Sunday after | 
Easter). \ 





The theological question that we now 
wish to propose concerning the Incar- | 
nate Word of God may be expressed | 
thus. The human nature of Christ our | 
Lord is united with His divine nature 
in the single divine Personality of the 
Second Person of the adorable Trinity. 
Now the human nature of our Lord is 
perfect and complete. He has a human 
body with organs and senses, a human 
soul with intellect and free will. He | 
possesses memory, imagination, sensi- 
bilities, everything that goes to make up 
a true and total human nature, If, then, 
we speak of the holiness of Christ, we 
must wonder whether, as in the case 
of our own holiness, the human soul of 
our Saviour possessed the gift of sanc- 
tifying grace. 

In the fourth chapter of St. Luke's 
Gospel we find an abbreviated account 
of what appears to be the first public 
sermon preached by our Lord. Christ 
takes His text from His favorite prophet, 
Isaias: The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
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CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive. Original. Samples. Robb and 
Catherine Beebe Studio, Box 172, Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. 





HELP NEW JERSEY'S BOYSTOWN. Sub- 
scribe to The Sacred Heart Union Maga- 
zine, published quarterly in the interest of 
New Jersey’s Boystown. $1.00 a year. Write 
to Father Egan, New Jersey’s Boystown, 
Kearny, N. J. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RES!STING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also Hand Embroidered, imported, 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 








GRAND ORIENT- 
SOUTH PACIFIC 
TOUR 


July 19—August 30 


JAPAN - HONGKONG - BANGKOK 
JAKARTA - BALI - AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND .- FIJI - HAWAII 


Under the spiritual and cultural 
direction of 


REV. DR. JAMES A. MAGNER 


Author & Lecturer, Procurator of The 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. * 


For Information and Applications, 
address 


Lanseair Travel Service, Inc. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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me; he has anointed me. This inspired 
saying our Saviour candidly applies to 
Himself: This scripture which I have 
read in your hearing is today fulfilled. 

In the tenth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles we read a sermon by St. 
Peter, the first Pope. The instruction 
contains a striking echo of our Lord’s 
first sermon. You have heard the story, 
declares Peter, . . . about Jesus of Naza- 
reth, how God anointed him with the 
Holy Spirit and with power, Let a pro- 
fessional theologian take the argument 
from here: “Whenever the Scripture 
says of an ordinary morta] that ‘he was 
anointed with the Holy Ghost’ or ‘the 
Holy Ghost rested upon him,’ the mean- 





Coming Attractions .. . 


Response to our editorial “Is 
the Laity Repressed?” (Am. 4/6, 
p. 7) was even greater than we 
had hoped for. We regret that it 
will be impossible to publish even 
a snippet from every letter. How- 
ever, a generous sampling of 
opinion will appear soon in the 
form of a reader-symposium on 
the editorial. 

Next week Rospert A. GRAHAM 
of the America staff contributes 
a close-up study of the growth of 
a young American diocese—that of 
Steubenville, Ohio. The week af- 
ter, be sure to read “Theology Is 
Not a Sometime Thing,” by EL- 
MER O'BRIEN, s.J., professor of 
theology at the Jesuit Seminary 
in Toronto. Amateur theologians, 
please note, EDITOR 











ing is that the person in question was 
endowed with supernatural graces, of 
which the chief is sanctifying grace.” 

If this principle of scriptural exegesis 
holds good for “an ordinary mortal,” will 
it not hold good for Christ, the God- 
Man? 

But it is St. John, of course, who in 
the beginning of his Gospel sets down 
the really telling testimony in this subtle 
matter. The passage is familiar. And the 
Word was made flesh, and came to dwell 
among us; and we had sight of his glory, 
glory such as belongs to the Father's 
only-begotten Son, full of grace and 
truth... . We have all received some- 
thing out of his abundance, grace an- 
swering to grace. 

That is to say: the sanctifying grace 
which is the heart or foundation of our 
holiness not only comes to us, together 
with all other blessings, per Christum 





dominum nostrum, through Christ our 
Lord; but it is identical in kind and 
nature with the sanctifying grace which 
flooded, in unthinkable degree, the hu- 
man soul of Christ. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, s.]. 


THEATRE 


SHINBONE ALLEY. Back in the years 
before practically all newspaper colum- 
nists became heavy political thinkers, 
gag men or gossipmongers, Don Mar- 
quis used to write a whimsical, lightly 
satirical column for the New York Sun. 
Two of his amusing creations were 
archy, a cockroach, and mehitabel, an 
alley cat, both of them claiming to have 
descended from human status as a re- 
sult of transmigration. archy insisted 
that he had been a poet in a former 
existence, and mehitabel asserted that 
her soul once belonged to Cleopatra. 
Joe Darion and Mel Brooks have at- 
tempted to translate Don Marquis’ 
rather fragile creations into stage char- 
acters. Mr. Darion also wrote some 
songs for their story, and George Klein- 
singer has embroidered the story with 
exhilarating music. It cannot be said 
that any of the collaborators except Mr. 
Kleinsinger has succeeded too well. 
Mr. Kleinsinger has caught the spirit 
of the satire, but the whimsy slipped 
through the fingers of his associates. 
The best they can do with archy is 
to embody him in the person of Eddie 
Bracken, who submits an excellent per- 
formance as a wistful, lovelorn swain. 
Their mehitabel, in the person of 
Eartha Kitt, turns out to be a cat of 
the syncopated or rock ’n’ roll variety. 
Her dual personality of human being 
and cat raises serious moral questions. 
mehitabel, in Don Marquis’ fable, 
had a very casual attitude both about 
having kittens and about expeditiously 
disposing of them afterwards. A human 
being cannot be so casual about mar- 
riage and children. It is something of 
shock, to say the least, when a human 
being voices sentiments expressing the 
moral standards of an alley cat. 
Presented at the Broadway by Peter 
Lawrence, the production was directed 
by Maurice Levine. Settings and cos- 
tumes were respectively designed by 
Eldon Elder and Motley. Miss Kitt, 
of course, dominates the show; which 
means that the audience is treated to 
the most mercurial and one of the 
finest performances of the year. She is 
at her feline best when she decides to 
reform and becomes a respectable but 
resentful housecat. THEopHitus Lewis 
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Schools and Colleges 








District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED = 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 





Indiana 


Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 








New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City. 





Massachusetts 


——CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 
Outstanding academic and spiritual training 
under Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400 acre estate in heart of 
Berkshires. All modern equipment, spacious 
gymnasium and dining hall. New classroom 
and science building. New student residence. 
Private golf course. Complete sports program 
Skiing. Elevation 1250’. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 














Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 0 








LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
Paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. = year. 
Write for ns 
Box T, Oakdale, L. |., New York 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 


All grades through high school. State 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character prclomanent 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





CABRINI 
COLLEGE 


RADNOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
Thirty minutes from Philadelphia 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
§ FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


Day and Resident Students 


Conducted by the Missionary Sisters 


of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 


Beautiful building and extensive 
campus bordering Philadelphia’s 
Main Line. 


For catalogue address:The Registrar, 
CABRINI COLLEGE 
Radnor, Pa. 











New York 
MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORE 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed: 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 


Ohio 





a 














Csilmour 
Academy 


A COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four-year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all secial and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling and 


guidance. 
Office ef Admissions 
Box F Gates Mills, Ohie 
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PJ. Kenedy & Sons 


PUBLISHERS FOR OVER 130 YEARS 


COME RACK! COME ROPE! 
By Rosert Hucu Benson. Edited, and 
with a foreword, by Philip Caraman. One 
of the most popular of the novels of a fa- 
mous writer. Filled with history, adventure, 
and romance in Elizabethan times. 

$3.50 


THE KING’S ACHIEVEMENT 

By Rosert Hucu Benson. Edited, and 

with a foreword, by Francis X. Connolly. A 

tale about a family divided in faith and in 

allegiance during the English me 
$3.50 


THE LIVELY ARTS OF 

SISTER GERVAISE 

A novel by Joun L. Bonn. A spirited nun’s 
championship of modern art and literature 
is the basis for this amusing and light- 
hearted book. $3.95 


CHINA AND THE CROSS 

A Survey of Missionary History 

By Dom Corumsa Cary-Etwes. A color- 

ful panorama of Christian missionary activ- 

ity in China from the earliest times to the 

present-day Communist persecutions. 
Summer, $3.95 


SHAKESPEARE 

A Portrait Restored 

By Ciara Loncwortu De Cuamsrun. A 

brilliant, and highly significant study of the 

great playwright, in which the author brings 

together enough new and exciting ideas, ac- 

cording to one noted authority, “to set re- 

searchers busy for the next twenty years.” 
May, $7.50 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ACTION 
By Mrcuaet Witriams. Completely re- 
vised by Zsolt Aradi. Now this definitive 
work on Church structure and activity has 
been brought up to date with the inclu- 
sion of pertinent world developments since 
the first edition. May, $4.95 


HANDBOOK OF 

MORAL THEOLOGY 

By Dominic C. Prumner, 0.P. Translated 
by Rev. Gerald W. Shelton, s.t.L. Edited 
for American usage by Rev. John G. Nol- 
an, s.T.D..A new edition of a standard 
work, its usefulness greatly enhanced by.ar- 
rangement for American use. 


Summer, $4.00 








| Readeve 


SONG OF THE DOVE 
The Story of Catherine Labouré 
and the Miraculous Medal 
Written and illustrated by Mary Fiveuis Topp. 
An enchanting biography of the simple peasant girl 
who became Sister Catherine of the Daughters of 
Charity, and inspired a now famous devotion to Our 
Lady. Ages 9-14. $2.95 


The First Two 
American Background Books: 
For Ages 10-14 


CAVALRY HERO 


Casimir Pulaski, a Revolutionary war figure 
By Dororny Apams. Illustrated by Irena Loren- 
towicz. $2.50 


COLONIAL GOVERNOR 


Thomas Dongan of New York, defender of 
the first Charter of American Liberties 
By }. G. E. Hopkins. Illustrated by William Wilson. 


These books are available in Canada at no extra cost 
from Alvernia Publishing Company, Montreal 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N.Y. 








